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President in the room of a bad one is no reason for repealing it. But 
there remains one objection to it, on which we touched last week, 
which the article does not meet, and that is that the bill aggravates 
that division of responsibility which is one of the great political evils 
of the day. The Jenckes bill would make it difficult for a President 
to fill the offices with bad men; would relieve him of the disgraceful 
pressure of “claims” which now follows his election; but with the 
Tenure-of-Office Bill in existence, he would always be able to get rid 
of the full responsibility of keeping bad men in office. True, he has 
the power of suspending ; but it would under certain and not improba- 
ble contingencies be easy for him to say that there was no use in sus- 
pending, as the Senate did not sustain him. This is exactly the kind 
of process that has been going on for the last year. What we want 
in the government, municipal and State as well as Federal, is greater 
concentration of responsibility, so that we may, when things go wrong 
and rascals appear in office, be able to go to the exact person who is 
accountable and ask him to do his duty without shuffling or equivo- 
cation. The curse of the present system is that the President is no 
more responsible for the condition of the civil service than for the 
general prevalence of sin. The party which elects him is responsible, 
but where is the party to be found ? 


Mr. D. A. Wells’s report has made its appearance, but too near our 
day of publication to allow of more than a very brief mention of its 
contents, although the New York Tribune has done the public the ser- 
vice of presenting a careful condensation of it. As regards the condi- 
tion of the country, Mr. Wells asserts that while in the last five years 
one million of emigrants have landed in the United States, bringing 
with them eighty million dollars in gold, during the same period the 
increase of the national wealth, as exhibited in cotton and iron manu- 
factories, railroads, telegraphs, sheep and other agricultural pro- 
ducts, and in the consumption of certain foreign commodities, has been 
greater than during any similar period in the national existence. The 
agencies which he sets down as having contributed to this result 
we need hardly enumerate. ©n the other hand, he finds, as the result 
of the war, that in a great number of the more important branches of 
industry, in which before the war American labor and capital were able 
to defy competition, they are now totally unable to make head against 
foreigners, and this melancholy state of things he ascribes to 
unequal and heavy taxation, an irredeemable paper currency, and a 
limited supply of skilled labor. In support of these statements he ad- 
duces a wonderful variety of illustrations drawn from the recent history 
of various branches of industry, but into this tempting collection of 
facts we have not space or time to follow him at present. He looks 
for recovery through the restoration of the national credit, the refunding 
of the national debt at a reduced rate of interest, and the reduction of 
the cost of national production, which, of course, means the reduction 
and simplification of taxation and the practice of rigid economy. His 
plan of resumption is the application of 2 or 24 per cent. on the whole 
debt year after year to the purchase in open market of gold-bearing 
bonds, with the concession of the privilege of contemporaneous conver- 
sion of greenbacks into bonds at certain rates and incertainsums, He 
says the only mode of funding at a lower rate of interest is to improve 
the security—a lesson which some of our financiers are slow to learn; 
and he winds up with what looks like an attack on the present 
beautiful tariff by recommending an enlargement of the free list and a 
genera! reduction of the rates of duty, and the abandonment of the ad 
valorem duties for specific duties. 





The Greco-Turkish difficulty continues to be the principal topic of 
European news. A diplomatic conference is to meet at Paris with the 
view of settling it, on the 9th of January, to be presided over by M. 
Lavalette, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs. We hear nothing 
as to the probable action of the conference with regard to Crete, but 
Turkey was apparently so determined not to take part in it, if the ques- 
tion of Cretan independence were so much as discussed, it is not un- 
likely that it will not be pressed even if brought forward. A Cable 
despatch in the early part of the week represented the Cretan insur- 
gents as having {nally laid down their arms and made their submis- 
sion; but although this is a more distinct and circumstantial announce- 
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ment of “the close of the war” than has yet been made, the non-arriya} 
of any confirmation of it up to this date throws over it the same 
suspicion as all previous intelligence of a similar character. In the 
meantime, there seems to be a great deal of quiet determination at 
Constantinople, and a great deal of enthusiasm at Athens, and in the 
latter much of that belief that “war is certain” which usually 
accompanies enthusiasm. But then, out of Athens and Constantino- 
ple, nobody seems to have any expectation of war. The Turkish 
causes of complaint, the open transmission of stores and ammunition to 
Crete, and the open enlistment of volunteers at Athens, are really no 
stronger now than they were a year ago; and the reason why Turkey 
shut her eyes then was probably that she was in daily fear of trouble 
on the Danube. The late Roumanian Minister, M. Bratiano, was a 
“ War-Horse,” and plunged the country into all sorts of difficulties. He 
flew in the face of civilization by his persecution of the Jews, and then 
determined to fly in the face of Turkey, and began to make threatening 
demonstrations against her, and to accumulate arms at a rate that led 
Beust to pronounce the Principalities an “ arsenal”—and all, it was be- 
lieved, with the secret encouragement of Prussia and Russia. Austria 
and France, however, took the alarm, and remonstrated so decidedly 
that he was dismissed, thus relieving the Porte from a great anxiety, 





The Turks have now determined to take the Greeks in hand, and, 
feeling satisfied either that the Great Powers won’t permit a fight, or 
that, if there is one, Greece will be allowed to go to the wall, are press- 
ing them hard, and have, it is said, fifty thousand men ready to cross 
over the frontier. Greek resistance in the open field would prob- 
ably not last a week, and the war would speedily resolve itself into 
a campaign of regular troops against guerillas, in which the cul- 
tivated portion of Greek territory would be laid waste, and the hostil- 
ities be marked by all the usual atrocities of Turkish warfare. How 
long it would last and h#&y it would end would depend on the force 
of Greek propagandism and the forbearance of the European powers. 
That the latter are prepared to allow such a firebrand as the break-up 
of the Turkish empire to be flung into the midst of them, no intelli- 
gent observer believes. All that can be said is that what is happening 
clearly makes the position of the empire more and more precarious ; 
but an interesting account of an interview with Fuad-Pasha, published 
a year ago in the Revwe des Deux Mondes, shows that the Turks are per- 
fectly aware of the desperateness of their fortunes, but are fully deter- 
mined to die not in bed, “ as a sick man,” but in the field with their 
harness on their backs—and really desperate Turks are by no means a 
contemptible enemy. 





One of the curious features of the quarrel is the small amount of 
Philhellenism it develops. One finds in the European press a great 
deal of dislike and contempt for the Turks, but hardly any sympathy, 
and rarely an expression of respect, for the Greeks. This is as true, 
too, of the ultra-democratic as of the tory or legitimist press, and con- 
sidering the prodigious enthusiasm in the Greek cause displayed 
during the war of independence, and the strength in Europeans of 
the sentiment of antiquity, and above all of Greek antiquity, end the 
hearty support which the cause of all “ other struggling nationalities” 
—Italian, Hungarian, and Polish—meets with, it is a singular phenom- 
enon. The causes of this are various. The statesmen are, of course, 
influenced by political considerations solely; but the commercial 
classes have been prejudiced by the multiplication and exceeding 
sharpness and success of Greek houses in the great commercial centres, 
while the kingdom of Greece has done nothing to win respect for the 
Greeks as politicians. It has not paid its debts, and, worse still, has 
made no honest effort to pay them ; its finances are in utter disorder ; its 
offices and office-seekers innumerable, and its police worse than none. 
The consequence has been that instead of laying the foundation, as 
Piedmont did for Italy, of a great political future for the Hellenic race 
by a display of Hellenic skill, courage, and wisdom on a small scale, it 
has simply made a display of Hellenic acuteness, restlessness, enter- 
prise, and the European public is now well-nigh disgusted with Hel- 
lenism, which has been driven into seeking most of its sympathy in 
this country. Of course there is much to be said by way of explana- 
tion regarding the evil effects of Turkish domination in keeping alive 
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a feverish and unhealthy spirit among the Greeks, and preventing calm 
attention to internal administration. We hope that at the meeting on 
Friday next, in this city, competent speakers will address themselves 
calmly and honestly to these points, and thus not only do the Greeks 
good service, but save themselves from the reaction which nearly 
always follows on over-rhetorical treatment of very difficult subjects. 
Nobody who knows much of European Turkey considers it a simple 
matter to drive the Turks out and hand Constantinople and its appur- 
tenances over to the Athenian statesmen, and we hope that our Phil- 
hellenists will not talk of it as if it were. The case of Crete stands 
on different grounds, 


The Turkish question is receiving some wild treatment in the daily 
press. An enthusiastic letter-writer in the Times pronounces King 
George ruler of the 15,000,000 of Greeks, no matter where they live, in 
virtue of the fact that he is called “ King of the Hellenes,” and de- 
clares that if he were to become “ faithless to the Hellenes he would 
cease to be King of Greece.” To this clearand sapient proposition he 
adds another, that “ the special provision which states the Turks shall 
hold no jurisdiction over Christians, and that the latter are under 
the protection of Christian powers, proves that the Porte holds only a 
conventional authority.” There is no such “ special provision.” The 
foreign Christians are exempt from the Porte’s authority; native 
Christians of whatever race are Turkish subjects, and it is their hard- 
ships under Turkish rule which, in fact, are making all the trouble ; but 
the writer of the letter unhappily seems to have only a very vague idea 
of what he is talking about. The Tribune has launched out against 
the Turks too, but treats them historically. It announces as something 
new and startling the fact that Prince Charles of Roumania “ pays only 
a nominal allegiance to the Sultan.” He pays all the allegiance that 
Roumania has paid to the Sultan for the last forty years. The same 
paper says that “Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina accord but the 
merest figment of sovereignty to the Porte.” What “the merest fig- 
ment of sovereignty ” is, we are unable to say; but the fact is that Ser- 
via is to all intents and purposes independent of the Porte, and has 
been so for half a century, while Bosnia and Herzegovina are as much a 
part of the Sultan’s dominions as Constantinople. So that the process 
of “disintegration” in Turkey is not going on nearly as fast as some 
over-zealous friends of Greece would have us believe. We hope the 
journalists are not going to lose their heads over the Greek question. 
It is a very good question, but it has fects in it worth notice. 








The year 1868 has witnessed the death of a large number of dis- 
tinguished men—each year the opportunities of distinction increase in 
number, and the facilities increase for spreading the names of cele- 
brated men—but perhaps within the twelvemonth no man or woman 
has died who was at once of the first order of intellect or greatness 
and of commensurate fame. Royalty in 1868 lost the two barbarian 
chiefs, Theodorus of Abyssinia, and Hole-in-the-Day, an able ruler, 
though only of Chippewas; the wives of both these potentates; Rava- 
heri Manjoka, Queen of Madagascar; the ex-King of Bavaria, Ludwig 
the First, poet, philosopher, and lover of Lola Montez; the assassinated 
Prince Michael of Servia; and Phra-Bard-Somdetch-Phra-Pharamendr- 
Maha-Monkut, the King of Siam, a monarch whose character was a 
curious mixture of barbarism and civilization. At his death, by the way, 
one of our New York daily papers lost a subscriber, whose place may 
or may not be refilled, the proportion of barbarousness in the compo- 
sition of Somdetch’s brother and successor not being as yet known. 
Aristocracy lost Walewski, Gortehakoff, Wensleydale, Salisbury, 
Cranworth, Cardigan (Balaklava), the reforming, or reformer-loving 
Duchess of Sutherland, Baron Rothschild, Narvaez, Anna Paulovna, 
the musical Czarina of Georgia, and the notorious young Marquis of 
Hastings. The age of this last-mentioned nobleman—he died at 
26—reminds us to remark that of all the persons well enough known 
to justify the appearance of their names in a necrology of the year, 
the young in the lists are the notorious merely, such as Menken who was 
86, Hastings, who was 26, “ Japanese Tommy,” who was 25. The really 
famous men were old, and very many of them had reached a very good 
old age before filling up the measure of their celebrity. Wensleydale 
was 86, Gortchakoff was 79, Rothschild was 76, Narvaez was 68. 
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Neither literature nor the plastic art met with any great loss in 186 & 
Brougham, a voluminous writer, was so old as to be no great loss to 
anything—literature, science, law, or politics, Berryer was a loss to 
politics, law, and oratory ; but letters, including journalism, have only 
to lament Milman, Athanase Coquerel, De La Vigne, Eyre Evans 
Crowe, Limayrac, Higgins (Jacob Omnium), Halpine (Miles O'Reilly), 
John Douglas Cook, Lever, Seba Smith (Major Jack Downing), 
D’Arcy McGee, Beach, Foucault, Mallefille, Capendu, Perthes, and Van 
Lennep. Painters and sculptors deceased during the year are Elliott, 
Leutze, Dick, Ball Hughes, George Cattermole, G. H. Thomas, John 
Doyle, Stifter, Miss Quiner, a self-taught sculptor, and the two Mounis 
—names representing various degrees of ability, but none of them, ex 
cept Doyle's, representing a reputation not bounded by the artist’s na 
tive country. Music lost the illustrious Rossini, who died at Paris in 
November, at the age of seventy-seven, leaving a name perhaps as 
sure of long remembrance as that of any of the dead of 1868. Be- 
sides the politicians whom we have already mentioned, the name of 
Thaddeus Stevens will occur to all Americans, of Howell Cobb to 
most Southern Americans, and of Peter Cagger to those who are fami 
liar with the politics of New York. Whether or not, but for Peter 
Cagger’s sudden, violent death, Grant would now be the President elect, 
doubtless, at any rate, Seymour would not have been the beaten candi 
date. We name, at random, George Rapall Noyes, the Orientalist and 
Biblical critic, who deserves remembrance for his quiet but important 
influence in the emancipation of the religious world of New England ; 
Edwin A. Stevens, the inventor; James Buchanan, formerly President 
of the United States; Sir James Brooke (Rajah Brooke), the private 
gentleman, a modern king of men, conqueror and ruler, reviv 
ing old histories, who attained sovereign power in the East 
by his personal ascendancy and vigor of mind; Generals McCall 
and Asboth; Rear-Admiral Bell; Commodore Gansevoort, a vet- 
eran of the days when we had eight ships; Governor Tod, of 
Ohio; Monagas, President of Venezuela; Flores, President of Ura 
guay; and Olarte, the President of Panama; Adler, philologist, a 
good scholar and good man, who died in this city some months 
since, after an illness painful in many respects; Heber Kim 
ball, the Mormon; Peter Force, the book collector and author; 
Mitcheli, the maker of geographies; the centenarians— Mrs. Wright 
(103); a Mrs. Rachel Posey, a Revolutionary pensioner (103); 
Okee-Wahb, an Ottawa squaw (123); Mrs. Nancy Cooley (108); a Mrs 
Haskins (116); and a Mrs. Sarah Collins (102)—not one male cen 
tenarian among them. 





The news from Spain is better than it was last week. The insur- 
rections which broke out in Seville, Cadiz, and Malaga have been 
suppressed with little trouble and little bloodshed, the republi- 
cans showing nearly as great readiness in surrendering as in rising. 
The cause of these disturbances is, as we have said before, the 
long delay in taking the national decision on the form of government, 
and the belief of the republicans, whether well or ill founded, that 


the Proyisional Government is using the delay to intrigue in favor of 


a monarchy. They therefore demand as a compromise the admission 
of a certain proportion of democratic members, but at the latest ad- 
vices the concession had not been made. All fear of French interven- 
tion, if any ever existed, has vanished, owing to the increasingly 
troubled condition of France herself. The democratic movement there 
grows in vigor, and has apparently been greatly stimulated by M. 
Pinard’s insane persecution of the press. The newspapers grow in 


boldness and defiance, and the Emperor is said to be on the verge of 


having to choose between a return to pure despotism and the abandon- 
ment of personal government. His imperialist followers are reported to 
be in favor of the former course, and his nerves seem to be gradually giv 
ing way under his burdens. M. Pinard is a Jesuit, or at least a devote 
introduced into power by the Empress’s favor, and his measures therefore 
tend to involve the Church in the odium with which he is covered. \. 
Gambetta, the young lawyer who rose into fame by his furious denun 
ciations of the Government on the recent press trials, is going to run 
for the Corps Législatif in the place of M. Berryer, from Marseilles, and, 
it is said, with a strong prospect of success. 
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GRANTS DIFFICULTIES. 

GRANT’s Opinions about the course the Government ought, in his 
opinion, to pursue on the leading questions of the day, both home and 
foreign, begin gradually to leak out, through the medium of “ conversa- 
tions’ with newspaper correspondents and politicians; and although 
conclusions drawn from reports of this kind have to be accepted with a 
good deal of allowance, both for misreporting and misunderstanding, 
we need have no hesitation in saying that the country is now in posses- 
sion of the leading outlines of his policy—using the word in the con- 
stitutional sense, as covering the set of measures the President is pre- 
pared to recommend to Congress, and the set of principles in 
which he is prepared to act on matters lying within his discretion, and 
not in the Johnsonian sense, as covering what the President thinks 
ought to be done, or is determined to have done by any means, fair 
or foul, within his reach, and without regard to the opinions of Con- 
gress or the public. The most interesting and trustworthy account of 
Grant's views and aims we happen to have seen has appeared in the 
Boston Advertiser, whose Washington correspondence has long en- 
joyed the rare distinction of being sensible, accurate, and decent. <Ac- 
cording to that writer, Grant is in favor of “ honesty, economy, and 
manliness.” These are, of course, vague terms; but the correspon- 
dent gives some illustrations which help us to fix their meaning. For 
instance, we get a good idea of what Grant means by honesty from what 
he said of a certain legislator’s speech—that “it was a falsehood. 
there was nothing on which you could put your finger and say, ‘ This is 
a lie,’ but the whole thing was a falsehood, for all that; I've despised 
him ever since I heard him make that speech.” This is excellent, but 
it foreshadows much trouble. We can assure him that if he criticises 
speeches in this spirit he will speedily find himself at daggers drawn 
with a host of “ good men,” “sound on main questions,” and brimful 
of “ moral issues,” whose friends will not relish the application of the 
army standard of truthfulness and candor to their “great efforts” to 
help humanity along the road of progress and this great country to 
fulfil its destinies. He must be more careful in his analyses. 

As regards economy, he is opposed to all machinery of government 
and all government undertakings which facilitate the growth or ex- 
istence of “ Rings,” or which promise to make the payment of the 
national debt doubtful or difficult. He hopes somehow to secure peace 
and freedom at the South, through the co-operation of the Southern 
people, if possible; without their co-operation, if necessary. About 
the Tenure-of-Office Act he says and has said nothing; about his opin- 
ions on the Civil Service Bill the correspondent makes no report; but 
the General’s views with regard to the appointments in the civil 
service appear. to be precisely those on which Mr. Jenckes’s bill is 
based ; that is to say, using the discretion which the absence of such a 
bill still leaves him, and obeying the party traditions to the extent 
which prudence and expediency seem to warrant, he will select his 
employees, whenever he can do so with a proper regard to the public 
interests, from the ranks of the Republican party; “ but his aim first 
and last will be to get upright and efficient men, rather than to reward 
party services.” “Copperheads, political time-servers, and blatant 
Democratic politicians” may, however, “as well send in their resigna- 
tions, to take effect on the 4th of March next,” the fact being that no 
person answering to this description can possibly have got into the 
public service during the last four years by any honest arts or for 
honest purposes, 

This all reads very well, and is very assuring, but does not furnish 
sufficient basis for a judgment as to the character of the new adminis- 
tration, without some account of the strength with which the jobbers 
and intriguers and plunderers of the Treasury are mustering for the de- 
fence of the old régime. - The correspondent of the Advertiser says that 
“if he could show how the jobbers are organizing their forces and how 
adroitly they are laying their plans,” people might be afraid about the 
future. The accounts which appear in nearly all the papers are of much 
the same tenor and effect. There is to be during the coming winter a 
real gathering of the clans of corruption at Washington. The various 
“ Rings ” were never so strong or so well organized and audacicus. The 
beauty of the case is that they all, knowing the noble weakness of the 
American public, pretend to be operating on behalf of some great 
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moral or humanitarian idea, For instance, there is a great Ring work- 
ing, as in the case of Alaska, for the extension of “ the area of freedom.” 
They want to purchase Cuba and pieces of Mexico, and it has even 
been suggested to annex Canada by force. Now, no great purchase or 
annexation of this kind can be made, in the present state of the art of 
peculation, without the Ring pocketing enormous profits. They prob- 
ably secure in the first place a share of the purchase money by bringing 
the scheme to a head and getting it through the Senate ; they then se- 
cure another share by having the vote of the money hang fire in 
the House long enough to frighten the*vendor, as in the Alaska case. 
We pass over without notice the smaller fees to “counsel” and patri- 
otic editors of wholesome and independent papers, and the dinners 
and champagne to lobby agents. We pass over, too, the arrant dishon- 
esty on the part of a nation, as of an individual, involved in borrow- 
ing money to buy real estate on speculation, when it is unable to pay 
debts already contracted. 

The Indian Ring in like manner is fighting its battle by drawing fear- 
ful pictures of the cruel and inhuman treatment which the Indians would 
be subjected to if they were transferred to the jurisdiction of the War 
Department. It accordingly demands for them continued subjection 
to the enlightened ministrations of the bureau, with its gigantic yearly 
almsgiving, its snug “ agencies,” and its total exemption from real respon- 
sibility ; for it is easy to see that when an agent opens an account with 
“ Black Kettle,” the balance at the end of the year, owing to “ Black 
Kettle’s” limited knowledge of book-keeping, is hardly likely to be in 
“Black Kettle’s” favor. It says, moreover, that all would go well if the 
naughty white men on the frontier would only treat the red man pro- 
perly ; but as there is no immediate prospect of any change in the white 
man’s character, the excuses for the present abuses promise to. last as 
long as the Indians. The Whiskey Ring are confidently reported by 
the Western press to be preparing to operate on the temperance line. 
They are, it is said, going to call for a rise in the whiskey tax from 
fifty cents to two dollars, ‘in the interest of “morality” and “ pub- 
lic order.” They are going to show the desolation to homes, the injury 
to health, the increase of crime wrought by the poisonous bowl, and 
they are buying up all the whiskey they can find and advising all their 
friends to do so, so as to create an interest strong enough to force the 
rise through Congress. Then they will sell out, pass the profits to their 
bank account, make contracts for-future deliveries of whiskey, and 
begin to work for a reduction of the tax next year, on the scientific 
principle of “ undulations.” 

Whether Gencral Grant can stand firm against all this, or whether 
if he gives way we shall not see a worse crash, a greater loosening oi 
the bonds of morality, than has yet been witnessed in American history, 
are points on which a great many people feel a good deal of the 
anxiety which finds expression in the letter of a correspondent in 
anothercolumn. The suggestion it contains as to the means he shoul! 
adopt of relieving himself of a portion of the Jabor and care which lic 
before him is certainly worth consideration, -Our confidence in Grant 
continues unabated, and it is strengthened by the almost unanimous 
support he is likely to receive from the press. 
opinion seem to be encouraging him to resist the plunderers, and it 
will be well if the public which lies behind the press does its part in 


strengthening him for the shock, The ways in which the breath of 


popular feeling reaches a statesman are innumerable. The press is 
only one of its channels. Nobody can say a good hearty word against 
peculators and sentimental knaves and hypocrites, in the counting- 
house or club or parlor, without contributing something to the un- 
seen but mighty and all-pervading force by which nations are saved. 








EUROPE AT THE OLOSE OF 1868. 


Tue eye of the observer of European events, which for months has 
been fixed with close attention on the south-western peninsula of that 
continent, is now turning with almost equal interest towards the southi- 
east, where a little speck of war, portentous perhaps of a general tem- 
pest, bas appeared on the horizon. The Greek Government, called upon 
by the Sultan to desist from fanning into new flames the almost extinct 
embers of the Cretan insurrection, has rejected the Turkish ultimatum, 


and volunteers are mustering at Athens, under the eyes of the Prime 
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Minister Bulgaris, for the invasion of Epirus and Thessaly. The Turk- 
ish fleet, under Hobart Pasha, sweeps the archipelago in pursuit of 
Hellenic blockade-runners, and prepares to aig] the land army, under 
Omer, in invading the mainland of Greece. European diplomacy, how- 
ever, is busy preventing the first real outbreak of hostilities, which 
would not only be followed by scenes of endless horror, as in 
every encounter of Greek fanaticism with Ottoman barbarism, 
but probably also by shocks on the Lower Danube, in which Chris- 
tian states and nationalities would be arrayed against each other. 
In thus rashly plunging into war, young King George, the ruler over 
less than a million and a half ef people—the Ionian islanders included 
—is believed not only to count upon Russia, but also to work for her, 
the natural heir of the “ sick man” of the East, should he die a vio- 
lent death, and it is this event which France and England, and still 
more eagerly Austria, are bent on preventing. If the reported surren- 
der of the Cretan insurgents be true, the crisis may be considered as 
postponed. 


The Slavic subjects of Turkey as yet give no sign of a readiness 
to join in the bloody fray. Bulgaria is less discontented, perhaps, 
and certainly less inclined to insurrection—with Widin, Rustchuk, Si- 
listria, Varna, and Shumla on her soil—than Panslavic agitators repre- 
sent her to be. Servia, under her young Milan Obrenovitch, the 
nephew of the recently assassinated Michael, seems to wait for an 
opportunity under the auspives of France and Austria for achieving the 
little that is still wanting to her final independence. Montencgro is 
probably awed into inactivity by the same powers. Roumania, on the 
other hand, shows decidedly turbulent proclivities, unwarlike as the 
modern Daeians are; and the late dismissal by Prince Charles of the reck- 
less Bratiano ministry, which made itself so obnoxious to both Turkey 
and Austria, is hardly more than a tardy concession to external press- 
ure, though represented to have been brought about by the disinter- 
ested advice of Prussia. The dismissed chiefs of the philo-Russian war 
party, Bratiano and Stephen Golesco, have: been elected presidents of 
the Bucharest Chambers, and warlike clamors against Turks and Hun- 
garians fill the Roumanian press. 


The anti-Hungarian animosity of the Moldo-Wallachians is sti- 
mulated by the hope—secretly held out to them by domestic and 
foreign demagogues—of incorporating with Roumania the south- 
eastern province of Hungary, Transylvania, the majority of whose 
inhabitants are of Roumanian descent, and whose quiet reunion with 
the other parts of the realm of St. Stephen is one of the greatest victo- 
ries lately achieved by the tried statesmanship of the Magyars. An- 
other of its suecesses is the complete reconciliation with Croatia, whose 
representatives have just been admitted, amid great enthusiasm, to 
the Diet of Pesth. Yor the first time, perhaps, in their history are the 
Hungarians seen to act in true concord with the house of Hapsburg ; 
and for the first time also has liberty, both religious and national, be- 
come the policy of that house. The breach between the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire and Rome is now regarded as final. The antagonism 
between that empire and Russia is no less patent. They may openly come 
into collision on the Lower Danube; they mst do so sooner or later on 
their own frontiers, on account of their Polish provinces; for there 
Austria props what Russia seeks entirely to uproot—the Polish nation- 
ality. 

What prevents the Czar from taking up the gauntlet immediately, 
both on the Danube and on the Vistula, urged on as he is by the burn- 
ing fanaticism of his mighty people to destroy the last vestige of 
Poland, to subdue the Maygars, to expel <2 Turks from Europe, and 
to annex every country inhabited by Slavi, is probably less the fear of 
a grand European coalition—for Prussia and Italy might serve as a 
check on France—than the terrible derangement of Russian finances, 
the drain on the military resources of the empire by the war in Cen- 
tral Asia, the unfinished condition of the network of railways, the 
frightfully increasing demoralization of the peasantry, and a spirit of 
restlessness which pervades the whole of Russian society and threatens 
troubles in the mterior. It seems, however, easy to predict that the 
Russian nation, moved by the desire of expansion, will not long brook, 
without an attempt to revenge it, the humiliation of seeing Austria re- 
storing Polish self-government in Galicia, dictating orders in Bucharest, 











and playing the part of protector in Constantinople. Preparatory, 
perhaps, to a grand Panslavic crusade abroad, the Russian Government 
is working hard and mercilessly at the Russification, both in a religious 
and a national sense, of its western provinces. In Lithuania the work 
is more than half-done; in the “ Vistula country "—for this is now the 
name for Poland in the narrowest meaning of the word—it is pusied 
forward with vigor ; in the Baltic territories it is in its incipient stages 

The half-unshackled press of the Russian capitals urges the radical and 
speedy performance of the work. 

The second-rate kingdoms of the north of Europe, Sweden and 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, enjoy now their tried cén- 
stitutionalism undisturbed by either threats of war, desire of expan- 
sion, or internal convulsions. Sweden, having recast her mediweva: 
legislative machinery under the auspices of a liberal king, the grand 
son of Bernadotte, seems to be contented with her moral progress, and 


, to have resigned—for the time, at least—all hope of recovering Finlan« 


from Russia, Denmark, sore tried, reduced, and humbled, has ceased 
to urge the immediate restoration to her of Northern Schleswig, which 
was stipulated by the late treaties. Holland repudiates the design im- 
puted to her of forming an alliance with France against Prussia, and 
Belgium tries as little to ally herself, as was rumored, with Prussia 
against France, The expected marriage of the Crown-Prince of Den- 
mark—whose brother is King of Greece, and whose sisters are to sit on 
the thrones of England and Russia, respectively—with the daughter of 
Charles XV. of Sweden and Norway, is a matter of some public inter- 
est to the Scandinavians; the Dutch are agitated by debates on the 
budget ; and the Belgians by the probably fatal disease of their Crowt 
Prince, a boy of nine. 

England is unequivocally on the path of progress. She has over- 
come the Fenian agitation, revived her military prestige by the brief 
and brilliant Abyssinian expedition, democratized her elective institu- 
tions, smoothed the way to an amicable adjustment of her diffien)ties 
with the United States, and by her recent elections strengthened the 
Liberal majority in Parliament, and placed the executive power in the 
hands of men like Gladstone, Stansfeld, and Bright—Disraeli and his 
cabinet evacuating, without a struggle, a position become untenable. 
Though the elections, in spite of the changed electoral basis, have, in 
the main, hardly affected the character of the British legislature, the 
constitutional life of the United Kingdom has evidently entered upon 
anew phase. Neither canit be denied that in the social and literary 
spheres, too, tendencies are perceptible which threaten to break down 
many a conservative barrier. Free enquiry and democracy are advan: 
ing at an equal pace, 

In France, public opinion moves in the same direction, the Govern- 
ment in the opposite one. Hence an almost continuous skirmishing 
between the organs of the two. The attempts to commemorate the 
death of the representative Baudin, a victim of the coup d'état. to 
which the Second Empire owes its existence; the bold expressions of 
anti-Napoleonic sentiment on the part of representative men of various 
parties—like Marie, Crémieux, and Berryer (a few days before his 
death)—to which those attempts served as an occasion; the defiant- 
tone with which the liberal press, both in the capital and in the prov 
inces, answered the persecutions of Pinard, the subsequently dismissed 


minister of the interior; and the speeches delivered over the tomb of 


Berryer—all these seem to justify the belief in which this veteran ora- 
tor died, that France is rapidly approaching another. stormy crisis. 
Napoleon the Third’s prestige is certainly half-gone. He is old, and 
his ablest men—Morny, Fould, and Walewski—are dead. France is 
tired and ashamed of being kept stationary while all the world around 
moves. Resting on more than a million of bayonets, and with Quere- 
taro and Mentana as its latest warlike reminiscences, the Second Empire 
is neither peace nor glory. For order alone, liberty is too great a sacri- 
fice. France envies England her peaceful progress, Spain her revol. 
tion, and—more than all—Prussia her Kéniggriitz. 

In availing themselves of the consequences of that memorable vic 
tory to their utmost extent, King William of Prussia and his statesmen 
are indefatigably active. Every result is drawn to its utmost conclu- 
sions, The murmurs of France, the complaints of the Danes, the 
machinations of the dispossessed princes, the agitations of South 
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Germany, the protests of minorities—separatist, Danish, Polish, or 
radical—are all coolly disregarded. Count Bismarck—and he is still 
the leading spring of it all—knows that Germany’s desire fr unity 
and power will pardon numberless encroachments upon public or 
private rights, and continve to support his policy by handsome majori- 
ties in the three Parliaments—of Prussia, of the North German Con- 
federation, and of the Customs Union—which acknowledge his master 
as presiding sovereign ; and as regards France and her possible allies, he 
relies on his incomparably sounder financial system, on his tried needle- 
guns, and on Russia. Thus confiding in its strength, the Prussian min- 
istry now and then shows an inclination to relapse into its former abso- 
lutistie ways, of which a defiantly provoking speech of the Minister 
of Justice, lately delivered in the Prussian House of Deputies, was 
a striking instance. Scenes like that cannot fail to strengthen the 
anti-Prussian feeling which still animates a large portion even of the 
liberal population of South-western Germany, and which enables the 
governments of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Hesse-Darmstadt to keep 
up a show of opposition to the aspiring policy of the House of Hohen- 
zollern, while the Grand Duke of Baden goes with his father-in-law, 
King William. 

The Swiss Confederation has rarely enjoyed more tranquillity 
than just now. Even Geneva has been quiet for some time. Berne, 
Ziirich, and Lucerne are engaged in carrying through a revision of their 
constitutions, which will render them more democratic and liberal than 
they have ever been. Altogether, the Alpine Republic is still moving 
in the direction which the events of 1847 and 1848 marked out for her. 


Italy, too, on the other side of the Alps, has had peace throughout 
the year just closed, but peace without tranquillity. The remembrance 
of Mentana is still too fresh in all men’s minds. French guns are still 
planted on the fortifications of Civita Vecchia. The Legion of Antibes 
still parades, and Italian patriots are still executed in Rome. Brigands 
still infest the mountains. The finances of the country are at a 
low ebb. The King has lost his popularity, His foreign policy is 
undefined. The Parliament is rent with factious strifes. The people 
are restless, Garibaldi in his island is preparing for new adventurous 
attempts. Mazzini—from his sick-bed at Lugano, in Switzerland— 
preaches a new crusade against the Pope and his supporters. Final paci- 
fication is impossible as long as Rome remains severed from the kingdom. 


But, in spite of all these causes and symptoms of unrest, the igndepen-’ 


dence and the integrity of Italy were probably never more firmly secured 
than at this moment. This is owing to the growth of Prussia, the en- 
tirely changed position of Austria, the sympathy of England, the deca- 
dence of French imperialism, and the transformation of Spain. 


This transformation is the great event of the year. After sixty ycars 
of internal strife, Spain seems to have definitively shaken off the igno- 
minious yoke of the dynasty imposed upon her by Louis XIV. Na- 
poleon I. commenced the movement, in 1808, at Bayonne; Napoleon 
[II. witnessed its final dénofiment near that place, at Biarritz, in 1868. 
And the bitter experiences of the former emperor warn the latter not 
to attempt another intervention in that country, between which and 
France there are Pyrenees, after all. The attitude of the Spanish peo- 
ple, too, is apt to deter enemies and to gain and encourage friends. 
No recent revolution has had a more orderly and regularly progressive 
development than this. Disturbances there have been, it is true, like 
the outbreaks at Cadiz and Malaga, but meetings and ballots are as yet 
mainly the chief weapons of the various parties. Their principal chiefs 
and leaders are still men of deserved eminence—Prim, Serrano, Olozaga, 
Orense, Castelar. The decision as to the future form of government 
is left to the Constituent Cortes, soon to be opened. With that 
opening the storms may begin, and it is hard to say whether 
the final conflict between rival creeds, factions, and candidates will be 
fought out within the precincts of the assembly. If the Republic be 
triamphant, it will be because the supporters of Don Carlos, Montpen- 
sier, Aosta, Espartero, and others will not sacrifice their interests and 
predilection to their monarchical conviction, and thus fail to agree on a 
common candidate for the throne. But democratic ideas are rapidly 
gaining ground among the masses of the people. Both the reigning 
King of Portugal, Dom Luis, and his father, ex-King Ferdinand, are 
mentioned among the candidates, but the latter seems to prefer the ease 





which he deservedly enjoys to the pomp and trouble of a new reign, 
and the former will probably be wise enough not to sacrifice to ths 
gratification of personal ambition the interests of his quiet little king- 
dom, which, if united with Spain, would hardly escape being absorbed 
by her. 








“ HUMANITY.” 

We are obliged to Miss Anna Dickinson—for whom, by-the-by, the 
Nation seems to have a horrible fascination—for furnishing us, in the 
following passage from a recent lecture of hers in Boston, with an ex- 
cuse for saying one word more about the efforts which are now making 
on the stump to elevate the black man : 

“ A certain paper which shall be nameless here, which the 7ribune desig- 
nates as an obscure literary weekly, but which accounts itself a power in 
the land, and which is the mouthpiece of a larger number of people than 
ought to be in the land—this paper begs us to hold our peace on this vexed 
question of negro equality until certain wise and learned men shall deter- 
mine precisely the status of the negro, Humanity is to wait upon the dicta 
of ethnology, Christianity upon the dictates of science! The black man is 
not to have the benefit of a doubt ; he is to be sacrificed, and no distent 
voice is to be raised till these same wise and learned men shall settle be 
yond controversy whether he is a cross between an ape and a man or not | 

would call the attention of this same literary weekly—very weakly— 
which thinks that it has fathomed the necessities of this case, to the fact 
that this same matter of ethnology is in rather an unsatistactory condition, 
and that the best authorities disagree materially in their doctrines, What 
is the negro to do while these savans are settling their disputes? Is noth- 
ing to be done to elevate him in the scale of the races at least, and is he to 
be left without protection ?” 

Let us say, in the first place, that it was not the negro or “ humanity” 
either that we asked to “ wait ;” it was Miss Dickinson. We suggested 
to her the propriety of waiting for more light on a yéry difficult ques- 
tion of ethics and physiology and ethnology before treating it either in 
books or speeches, and we have seen no reason since to repent having 
offered this modest advice. In fact, we are every day more and more 
satisfied of its value. What we say to the negro, and what we would 
all his friends should say to him, is not to “ wait’ one minute, but to 
be up and doing. The great difficulty in his case is, that he is con- 
stantly tempted to wait not till “the wise and learned men” have set 
tled his “ place in nature,” but until certain stump-orators have settled 
what his “ rights” are, and what privileges and immunities “ humanity ” 
entitles him to. They, and not the ethnologists or other savans, are now, 
in our humble opinion, his greatest stumbling-block, for they are con- 
tinually telling him that there is no use in his moving, that his condi- 
tion is in fact hopeless till they have finished their next course of 
lectures, or have “run” an “organ” for another year, or held a few 
more meetings. Of the ethnologists he knows nothing and about them 
need care nothing. He seldom hearsofthem. The idea that they can 
make or mar his fortunes by their discussions is about as sensible as the 
idea that “ miscegenation ” can be prevented by prohibiting intermar- 
riage between blacks and whites. How much could a solemn resolution 
of the Anthropological Society do to prevent a colored man in Wash- 
ington or New Orleans from growing rich or becoming eloquent or 
learned, or to prevent a rich or eloquent or learned man from at last 
winning his due meed of honor in a civilized community, or prevent 
a race which could boast many rich and eloquent and learned men from 
being thoroughly respectable, both in the low and the high sense of the 
word, in the eyes of all other races? “Blood,” it is said, “ will tell ;” 
but nothing under heaven “tells” like performance. In 1790, nobody 
in Europe believed that armies could be led by manantz; but a few 
charges by Murat the stable-boy, and a few bursts of desperate valor 
from Lannes the dyer, dispelled that ancient delusion. When a few 
negroes have displayed the ability to break a bank, and a fair number of 
them have shone in the operating-room or laboratory, and the lecture- 
room or pulpit, we may depend upon it we shall see negroes at rich 
men’s dinner-tables, and in fashionable pulpits, and on bank and rail- 
road boards, But until this has been done, no amount of stump-speak- 
ing, and no number of demonstrations of his physiological or ethno- 
logical equality, will help him to a place in the front rank, or even give 
him more than the world’s pity. To hope for social equality for him 
in any way but as the reward of his own exertions; is to hope for a 
miracle—for the suspension in his favor of the laws of the moral uni- 
verse, It is by the rigid exaction, as part of this moral order, from 
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every man of proofs of his worth in the shape of deeds, that civiliza- 
tion is kept alive and increased. ; 

Therefore, the thing for the negro to do is not to wait one hour; 
to let the orators rave and the savans investigate while he digs and 
delves and spins and weaves and studies, in the firm assurance that 
herein lies the road, and the only road, to social equality. The thing 
for most persons engaged in stumping for the negro to do is, to go 
down to the South and apply such abilities and knowledge as they 
possess to the humble and obscure but, in God’s sight, illustrious 
labor of teaching, guiding, and consoling him. The funds now ex- 
pended in the hire of halls, in gaslight, bill-sticking, and tickets, may 
also most righteously be diverted to the purchase of books and the 
establishment of schools for him; and lest any orator or lecturer should 
be at a loss where to remit, we may mention that a normal school and 
farm for colored people is now in existence at Fortress Monroe, under 
the superintendence of General Armstrong, and is doing admirable 
work in teaching them the habits of industry and the arts and re- 
straints of civilized life, and to that institution those who feel excited 
about the black man’s condition will do well to direct their contribu- 
tions, There are hundreds of other ways of using money for his benefit ; 
we mention this as the one best known to us. Anything almost will 
serve him in better stead than “the temporary noises, menacings, and 
deliriums ” of the humanitarian platform. 

We speak thus strongly because we see no end to the amount of 
“waiting” which certain orators would exact of the black man. After 
the war they told him that his condition was hopeless until he got 
the suffrage. He has got the suffrage. They now tell him that the 
suffrage is a mockery without free farms—that his condition, in other 
words, is hopeless till the Government makes him a present of land— 
and* have invented in support of this theory a cock-and-bull story 
about the distribution of land for nothing amongst the peasantry as 
having been “the one permanent and valuable result of the French 
Revolution.” Miss Dickinson has recently gone one step further, and 
declarei, amidst great applause, that he is foully wronged if white 
women refuse to marry him beceuse of his color. It is quite clear to 
us that if he waits till all his friends certify that he has got all he is 
entitled to ask for, he will not take charge of his own future within 
the next century. The one thing the North owes him now, through 
the Government, is security; what the humane owe him is the means 
‘of education. These cannot be supplied too lavishly, and there is no 
form of supplying them that can be inappropriate. 

It is high time, too, that it should be generally understood, as it 
does not seem to be amongst a certain class of reformers, that the public 
will not accept their definitions of “truth” and “justice” and 
“humanity ;’ that these terms have had various meanings in various 
ages and states of knowledge and civilization, and that their true 
meaning is to be got at not by spouting, but by study and experiment. 
Wher Miss Dickinson asks whether “ humanity is to wait,” what she 
means is her own notion of “humanity,” the value of which depends 
entirely on her knowledge and mental training; just as when some of 
her confrires abused Mr. Fessenden for not “following after the 
truth,” what they meant was their own notion of the “truth ;” and 
when some of them talk of “justice” for the negro, what they mean 
is what they are pleased to consider “justice.” At the bottom of 
these vagaries is, in nine cases out of ten, a kind of vague, unac- 
knowledged belief in the inspiration of anybody who pleases to mount 
a platform to declaim in behalf of some oppressed or unhappy class. 
But we approach a correct definition of humanity just as we approach 
a correct definition of truth, by increasing our knowledge, and knowl- 
edge is increased by patient investigation. In other words, the im- 
provements which have been made in education and in the relief of 
distress, in the administration of justice and in the prevention of 
pauperism, have been reached through just the same processes, mental 
and other, as the discoveries in chemistry and mechanics—that is, by 
recording, comparing, and inferring. The old Scythians, a correspon- 
dent reminds us, thought humanity required them to eat their grand- 
fathers; the old Romans saw nothing inhuman in infanticide; in the 








and it is not so very long since people far more enlightened than the 
inquisitors thought it humane to make children’s lives miserable by 
perpetual flogging or the fear of flogging. In Catholic countries 
to-day there are thousands of good people who think the best service 
they can render humanity is indiscriminate almsgiving, but who look 
with horror on all attempts to diminish pauperism by great social or 
political changes. Those who have taken up humanitarian labors in 
the scientific spirit, however, tell us that there is nothing more inhu 
man than indiscriminate almsgiving, nothing more cruel than giving 
way to every gust of pity that cases of seeming distress may excite in 
one’s bosom. 

The great discovery of our age in the field of social reform is, that 
nothing is really humane which does not tend to improve human 
character, and that, in going to work to right B.’s wrongs or relieve A.'s 
suffering, we have to consider not what would A, or B, like now, but what 
will in the end make him a wiser, stronger, more self-reliant and more 
truthful man, what will increase his sense of responsibility to society 
and to his Maker ;—which is but another mode of saying that in philan 
thropy, as in politics, to be sure of our ground we have to “think out” 
our measures and test their value by conjuring up their remote cons: 
quences, How fara great number of our platform humanitarians are from 
recognition of this method as the true one is well illustrated by Miss 
Dickinson’s last specific for negro wrongs, the inculcation on white people 
of the duty of marrying blacks—that is, of avoiding what she pleasantly 
calls (in one of those question-begging phrases by which orators of her 
school do half their work), “the sin of caste.” We bring the matte: 
up again simply because a great number of very intelligent people 
hailed its production with as much rejoicing as if she had hit on a cure 
for crime or pauperism orconsumption, Now, nobody can ever recom 
mend marriage as a good mode of extirpating fallacies or prejudices, 
or righting wrongs—and, especially in the present condition of physio! 
ogical knowledge, marriage, between two races differing so widely in 
physical and moral constitution as negroes and whites—who has ever 
seriously considered what marriage means, what it results in, and what 
moral responsibilities it involves. It is usually treated in novels and 
sentimental literature from Miss Dickinson's point of view, as the agree- 
ment of two young persons of affectionate dispositions and high aspi 
rations to live together during their lives and hold their goods and 
earnings incommon. But to the moralist and social reformer marriage 
means the agreement of two persons to produce children, and to be 
come responsible for their education and maintenance and their start 
in life. A little reflection on the part of anybody who has been 
brought up in the Christian theory of duty, and who has received a 
fair amount of mental training, will show him that to agree to produce 
children under conditions likely to affect their character or happiness 
unfavorably, for the purpose of aiding a “ movement” or righting other 
people's political or social wrongs, would be to take a position towards 
the children such as the Almighty alone has a right to assume. In 
fact, in saying even as much on this subject as we say now, we touch 
on such a variety of problems, of such magnitude and interest and 
obscurity, that we almost reproach ourselves for saying anything at al! 
in a newspaper article. We only do so to illustrate the extent to 
which the stump is infusing into the treatment of some of the gravest 
moral questions of our day the spirit of presumption and recklessness 
and ignorance with which it has long cursed politics and legislation. 


DINERS A LA RUSS 


Nor unfrequently, at some grand entertainment in England or America, 
the guests are served with what is called a dinner ¢ la Russe, but we have 





| never been able to find any resemblance between that and a real Russian 


dinner, other than that no dishes are placed on the table, which is covered 
only with the plates and glasses, and occasionally fruit and flowers. The 
meats are carved outside, and all the dishes are handed round. A genuine 
Russian dinner, made up of so many delicacies and heavy dishes, at such 
an entertainment, would produce an effect not intended. The guests would 
be soon asleep, and speeches would be either not heard or not delivered. 
The Russians eat no breakfast, but soon after rising take tea with cream 
or lemon, and dry bread. Except in the large cities, where more sensible 


Middle Ages the burning of heretics was considered by millions of | habits have crept in, they are apt to dine at one or two o'clock. In the early 
excellent men the highest service that could be rendered to humanity ; | evening there is tea again, and the day ends with supper. 
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In Russia as in Sweden, the first thing at dinner is always the zakuska 
(lit. the morsel eaten after drinking), the roschnack or breakfast. This con- 
sists of a small glass of brandy or cordial, and a bit of bread and butter, 
cheese, salt or smoked fish, caviare, or radishes. The Russians are excellent 
hands at preparing brandies with different flavors, the best of which are 
kiimmel and pomerantsevaya, the latter of bitter oranges. The glass of 
brandy is thought to have a healthy, stimulating property; but some- 
thing salt is positively demanded by the climate, and after a short time in 
Russia, the foreigner will be always glad to get a bit of raw herring or salt 
salmon, or caviare, especially if it is nearly liquid and fresh from the fish. 
There is a kind of little fish, like a herring, found at Pereslav, which is an 
especial favorite. The zakuska is of course always placed on a side-table. 
After the zakuska the guests each cross themselves three times and take 
their seats at the table, just as the soup iscoming in. Soup is the sine gud 
non of every Russian dinner, and there are some varicties hearty enough 
for a full meal in themselves. The great national soup is stchi, made of 
meat and cabbage, with sour cream added at pleasure. It is coarse, but pal- 
atable if well prepared, and very nutritious. Borshtch is, however, better, 
beets taking the place of cabbage, and a few slices of ham being usually 
added. Rosolnik is an excellent soup of cucumbers and other vegetables 
and fowl; no water is used in preparing it—the cucumber juice is enough. 
The most delicate soup known to the Russian cuisine is wkha, and should 
be made of sterlet, though perch will answer. There are two cold soups 
much eaten in summer, corresponding to the German beer-soup, okroshka 
and Catvinia, made of koas, with pieces of fish, meat, cucumber, and other 
vegetables floating in it. They both have a taste to which it is almost im- 
possible for a foreigner toaccustom himself. It is said, however, that Horace 
Vernet was very fond of Catvinia. Perhaps the beautiful green color at- 
tracted his artistic eye. Another cold soup, made of whertleberries and red 
wine, is also sometimes eaten. 

With the soup are served small pat¢s of mushrooms, sour cream, carrots, 
rice, or usually hashed meat or cabbage. They are either baked in paste 
or fried in butter, and are almost always very delicate, especialy the cab- 
bage ones. Instead of pités, buckwheat grits (kasha), with butter, are much 
eaten, This and the stchi are the staple food of the peasantry. Thereis a 
large pie made of the flesh and isinglass of the sturgeon, together with 
rice and eggs, baked in a crust resembling muffins, called rastigai, which is 
excellent. This dish is specially appropriated for name’s days. 

The third course is always called the sauce, as the dishes are served up 
with some kind of sauce. There are but two or three dishes particularly 
remarkable. One of these is porvayonok s& khrenom, a cold boiled sucking- 
pig, with sauce of horse-radish and sour cream, and is an excellent and del- 
ieate dish. A small roast lamb stuffed with buckwheat is also not to be 
despised. Beefsteaks are usually fried, as gridirons are very uncommon ; 
and there is no equivalent in Russian for the word broi7. The method of 
cooking beefsteak most esteemed by epicures is to put each, covered 
with bread-crumbs soaked in Provenge oil, into a small, closely-shutting tin 
case, and then place it on the coals. Mutton is not good in northern or 
central Russia, but beef is excellent—even better than in England. Cutlets 
are generally made of veal, hashed and moulded, with or without the addi- 
tion of bread-crumbs, into the shape of a chop, with a piece of bone stuck in 
one end. Cutlets of fowl, similarly prepared—d la Pozharsky, the celebrated 
patriot—are well known at Delmonico’s. On the same dish with the meats 
are usually served two or three sorts of vegetables, but the Russian upper 
classes eat very few vegetables.. The peasants, on.the other hand, live al- 
most entirely on a vegetable diet. The coarser vegetables, such as beets, 
turnips, cabbage, carrots, parsnips, are nowhere so delicate in flavor as in 
Russia. An excellent dish is made by steaming a variety of them in a 
closed earthen jar. Turnips stuffed with bread crumbs and cream, and 
baked, are delicious, and are often eaten among the sweets. Indian corn 
grows abundantly in South Russia, but cannot be had at Moscow fit to eat. 
Tomatoes are very rare, and are only used as a sauce. Wild asparagus can 
be eaten in many parts of Russia. The sprouts are small, but there is a 
delicate flavor that is lost in the cultivated variety. 

If any one wishes salt, he must help himself with his knife. To pass 
the salt is unlucky, and if it is done apiece of b read should be placed on 
it. The Russiars, even of the highest ranks, like everybody clse except the 
English, eat with their knives, but that has not introduced the use of salt- 

spoons, even at the palace. Itis a Russian custom not to use them. But 
there is in Russia no prejudice against the knives and forksof others. With 
the eakuska there are rarely given more than two wine-glasses and two or 
three forks, even if there are a dozen persons at dinner, and every one uses 
theso without the slightest feeling of unpleasantness. 

Fish is brought on after the sauce, though a mayonnaise of fowl is often 





substituted. As a pious old Russian lady said one day, “It is remarkable 
that the good God has always given the best fish to those countries which 
have the longest fasts ;” but we are inclined to think that the number of 
large rivers has as much to do with it as the fasts, though they are here 
certainly long and severe. The standard fish in Russia is the sturgeon, 
though probably of a different species from the one which we reject with 
contempt. The flesh is firm, of a yellowish white color, and the taste, if 
properly boited, delicate. It is served up either hot or more usually cold, 
with a mayonnaise dressing. The sturgeon is found in abundance in the 
Volga and in the great Siberian rivers, but the best comes from the river 
Ural, where its fishery is carefully protected. The caviare, the roe of the 
sturgeon, from the Ural is also thought the best. Another excellent and 
common fish is the sudak, a kind of large perch. This is eaten boiled, but 
is best when fried in slices. Salmon is brought to Moscow from the rivers 
of Finland, where it thrives in all its glory. Trout can be had both large 
and good, but less delicate than in America. The most esteemed comes 
from Gatchina, near St. Petersburg. Codfish is very rare, but is sometimes 
brought in winter from the White Sea. There is another fish brought in 
large quantities from Archangel in a frozen state—the naraga, a species of 
Gadus. It is a narrow fish about ten or twelve inches long, boneless, having 
only a cartilaginous spine, and has an excellent flavor. It should be fried 
to a crisp with bread crumbs. Another small fish, the berutchka, found 
only in the river Don, is even better than the navaga. But the king not 
only of Russian fish, but of fish everywhere, is the sterlet (Acipenser Ruthen- 
us), which is found in Europe only in the Volga. There are epicures at 
Moscow who say that the sterlet exists in the Mississippi—a statement 
which should at once be verified by Delmonico or some other restaurateui’, 
for if it can be found it will be a great addition to our billof fare. (There 
is a fair representation of it in Webster’s Dictioriary under the word Acipen- 
ser, though the definition under Sterlet is not correct.) It is found of al- 
most any size. The writer has eaten on the Volga a sterlet thirty inches long, 
for which he only paidaruble. The same fish at Moscow would bring 
twenty rubles, and at St. Petersburg more still, for the sterlet must be car- 
ried there alive and cooked before it dies. The smallest sterlct, six or eight 
inches long, costs at Moscow a ruble and a half; and if you go to a restau- 
rant, you will be conducted to the kitchen to a pool of fish of all sizes to 
make your choice. The wkha, or sterlet soup, is very good, but the best 
method:is to boil the fish quickly and serve with a simple sauce of capers, 
olives, and lemon. There are no bones, but cartilage ; the flesh is of a red- 
dish-yellow color. To get the final, most exquisite morsel, one must cut off 
the head and suck the marrow. 

The roast consists of poultry or game, with a salad, or, usually, cucum- 
bers salted without vinegar, but with fennel and spices added to the brine. 
A taste for these is very soon acquired. Hares, of two species, are abundant, 
and woedcock and double snipe can be had in the season ; but the most 
usual birds are tetereva and ryabtchik. The tetereva (Tetrao tetriz) is a large 
bird; resembling a grouse in flavor, is large and plump in winter, but is 
best in the late summer, when young. Its breast is dark, with an under- 
layer of white meat. The ryabtchik (Tetrao bonasia) is in size and flavor 
between a quail and a partridge. It can be had all the year round, for, 
during the early summer months, there is a supply preserved frozen in the 
excellent and useful Russian ice-cellars. All sorts of Russian game are 
now exported to Paris in winter, where they find a ready market. 

With regard to the sweets, there is not much to be said, except that there 
is a very nice sort of pastille called Muscovite, something between a jelly 
and an ice, flavored with fruit. Charlotte d la Russe is not known in 
Russia. That name is given there to a Charlotte aux pommes. Of native 
fruits, the apples and pears of the Crimea, the grapes of Astrakhan, and 
the cherries of Vladimir, are the best. Currants, gooseberries, and cran- 
berries are always large and fine, but are used only in pickles or preserves. 

Together with white bread, there is always placed at each plate a piece 
of the ordinary sour, black rye-bread of the peasants, for everybody 
demands it in the Russian climate. White bread of ail kinds is excellent 
in Russia, and can be only, if at all, surpassed by the bread of Vienna. 
Moscow is celebrated for a very light, puffy white bread, made in the shape 
of a padlock, called a kalateh, which is sent daily to St. Petersburg, as the 
Neva water does not possess the requisite qualities for making it good. 
There are few kinds of hot bread known, such as muffins, etc. ; but buck- 


‘wheat cakes are a national dish, and are always eaten in the carnival week, 


usually with melted batter and caviare. ; 

Pistachio nuts are often introduced into the sauces of Russian dishes, 
and their presence at once recalls the “roast mutton with pistachio nuts” 
of tho “ Arabian Nights,” and reminds the traveller that he is approaching 
thefronticr of Asia. Mushrooms are also a favorite dressing. There are 
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more than fifty kinds of edible mushrooms in Russia, and every peasant 
child early learns to distinguish them and to know their different names. 

At dinner the Russians do not drink water, but beer, kvas, or wine. The 
beer is good, milder, and less bitter than German beer. 
drink, a liquor made of fermented rye without hops. It has a sweetish- 
sour taste, not at first agreeable, but is very healthy. It is usually home- 
made. Russia is beginning to produce very good wine. Knyazhveitch 
has vineyards in the Crimea of vines brought from Spain, France, and Ger- 
many, and makes a fair sherry and tolerable red and white wines, both 
better than the inferior brands of Bordeaux. Prince Vorontsoff has devoted 
himself to the culture of native grapes, and his Alupka, Massandra, and 
Ai-Danyl, both red and white, enjoy a deserved reputation. They have a 
strong flavor of the grape, and are pure. A fair sort of champagne is made 
on the lower Don, but the Donskoe shampanskoe that one will be apt to find 
at Moscow is made there by a manufacturer of artificial mineral waters. 
The best wines are from the Caucasus—the Kakhetinskoe and Kizlyar. On 
a warm day mead, made of honey and flavored with roses, is not a bad 
drink. At the end of thé dinner will probably be given a variety of the 
sweet cordials, which all good Russian housekeepers are so skilled in mak- 
ing—currant, black-currant, raspberry, sloe, cherry, etc. They are some- 
times very good. 

When the dinner is over, the guests cross themselves again, shake 
hands with their host and hostess in thanking them for the dinner—if the 
hostess is old or pretty you can kiss her hand—and adjourn to the salon or 
eabinet for a cigarette and a small cup of coffee or yellow tea. Yellow tea 
is not often had—the best sort costs forty rubles a pound—and a thimbleful 
is enough. More than that would be bad for the nerves. Though at 
present an immense amount of tea is imported into Russia from Canton, 
there is no question but the Kiakhta tea, brought overland, is much better 
The idea that good tea cannot stand-a sea-voyage is exploded; the true 
reason of the superiority is that access is had to a better tea region, the 
produce of which belongs to old-established Chinese houses who never 
send it to the coast. 

It is the fashion-in Russia to-go away almost immediately after dinner, 
probably because the dinner has been so heavy that every one wants to 
sleep. As there is no carving at the table, but little delay between the 
courses, and nobody sits over the wine, the whole ceremony of a dinner 
party is very soon over. At the Governor-General’s at Moscow—where the 
dinners are superb, with seven or eight courses and a dozen wines—if the 
invitation is for four, the last guest will have gone at half-past six. The 
actual time at table is never more than an hour and three or four toasts 
are drunk at that. To get a thoroughly Russian dinner well served, with 
the accompaniment of servants in white pantaloons and white or red silk 
shirts, and of the music of an organ, the traveller should visit one of the 
largest restaurants in Moscow. But if he wants to see how old Russian 
epicures eat and enjoy their dinner, he should get an invitation to a Satur- 
day afternoon dinner at the English Club. The dinner will be always. re- 
seekehly good, but he cannot choose his own bill of fare. 


Correspondence. 


A BOARD OF OOMMISSIONERS TO NOMINATE REVENUE 
OFFICERS. 
T@ THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

The Nation has said much in favor of the Government's paying its 
debts honestly, also in favor of the passhge of Mr. Jenckes’s bill for the 
organization of the civil service—both of them consummations devoutly 
to be prayed for, and the former depending largely on the latter; at least 
such isthe opinion I am led to, both from general reflection and from the 
feeling which I observe in the most earnest and intelligent opponents of 
repudiation in our little village (the United States is considerably made up 
of “little villages,” although the citizens of them prefer speaking-of them 
by more high-sounding titles). The feeling mentioned above is one of despair 
at the overwhelming amount of rascality in the collection and disburse- 
ment of the national revenue, and a growing conviction that, no matter 
what taxation is submitted to, the proceeds will be so attenuated by steal- 
ings as to make the effort to pay the debt futile, and that repudiation and 
national dishonor will come while, or after, the people (in the main) have 
done their full and sufficient share of honest work to avoid it. There is 
no doubt that the principal sireneth of the dishonest sepulintar lies in 
this very*fecling among comparatively honest men. 

Now,.it is hopeless to expect that Mr. Jenckes’s bill can passin time +o 
save us this incoming year, and it is oqually hopeless to kuagine that 











General Grant can personally so learn the competency and honesty of all 
those whom he will have to nominate to office ; for allowing that he will, 


,as we hope, disturb no efficient officer of the Government for political 
Keas is a national | 


opinion, still it is hardly doubtful that a majority of the civil service offi. 
cials are at this time more incompetent and more intensely corrupt than 
perhaps was ever known in this country orany other country. To expect 
him to do so would be about as sensible as to have wished him to person 
ally make the inspection of every enlisted man in the Army of the Pote. 
mac; but can he not (and here is the gist of this letter) select six or a 
dozen competent and honest men who, acting as a committee, would, 
under certain simple but fixed rules, take up all applications for office in 
rotation as they come to hand, and so deal with them that General Grant 
would be able to send up to the Senate no name of a certainly corrupt or 
glaringly incompetent man? It does not seem much to ask; and if only 
the “security for Bardolph,” or, in other words, the six or twelve committee 
men (or what you choose to call them ; a big name would suit, for it would 
be a big job), could be obtained equal to the emergency, it would not be a 
very difficult thing to do; and how much it would immediately help the 
country, and how much prospectively, in clearing the way for a system, is 
hard to calculate. L. 
BaraBoo, Sauk Co., Wis. 





We spoke in the Nation of Dissuaber 3 of M. Benard’s “insinuation 
that Mr. H. C. Carey’s protectionist ideas had a close connection with 
his hostility to free labor, and that a man who would not let people 
sell or buy where they pleased could not have much scruple about making 
them work where “e pleased,” as “absurd,” That insinuation we found 
in the following paragraph of M. Benard’s letter in the Jowrnal des Eoo- 
nomistes, in which he is driving home against Mr. Carey the charge of 
being a protectionist : 

“M. Carey, en outre, est protectionniste; s'il veut appliqu T Ses Tares 
talents d'analyse a cette question, i reconnaitra qu'il n'y « qu'un pas dv 
protectionnisme au servage, et un autre pas du sercage @ Cesclava ge. Ce 
sont trois anneaux d’une chaine au moyen de laquelle les races dominantes 
confisquent 4 leur profit, le temps, les forces, le travail, le capital, la liberts, 
et le droit de la grande majorite d jes habitants du pays. 

“Je suis heureux d’apprendre, toutefois, qae M. Carey repousse l'aceu- 
sation d’étre partisan de lesclavage ; cola me donne le droit @espirer que 
ne tardera pas & cesser @étre partisan de le protection, et qu'il reconnaitra 
que le droit de vivre comprend celui de travailler, de produire, d'échanger, 
et de consommer en toute liberté, c’est d-dire aussi longtemps que ce travail, 
cet échange, et cette consommation ne portent pas atteinte au droit dea 
autres producteurs ou consommateurs 

The Free Trader thereupon declated that it was the Nation that was 
“absurd,” and made some cutting remarks on our inconsistency in 
making so much fuss about “ morality in politics *’ when we said noth- 
ing about the immorality of protection. This we characterized, with 
reasons annexed, as “ wild nonsense.” The editor of the Free Trader 
now writes us a long letter in defence of his position, which he requests 
us to publish. This we, however, decline to do, because it would simply 
be the transfer to our already overcrowded columns of the whole burden 
of a controversy with another paper which we did not originate. We 
have made no personal imputation onfthe editor of the Free Jrader, and 
are under no obligation to circulate his opinions on questions of morals 
or policy. If his arguments or assertions do not reach exactly the same 
readers as those of the Nation,-he must remember that this condition 
of the controversy was plain to be seen before he began it. In addition 
to this, we have too much respect for our readers, and too much respect 
for our own understanding, to devote any portion of our space to the 
discussion of the question whether a protectionist is either necessarily 
a partisan of slavery or likely to be a partisan of slavery. Protection 
in a free country is, as we believe, the result of mistaken views on the 
part of the majority as to the consequences of a certain form of taxa- 
tion—that is, mistaken views on a question of expediency, and a ques- 
tion on which all speak and vote. The attempt to convert it into a 
question of morals, such as the right of a strong man to seize a weak 
one and use him as a beast of burden, is one of those extravagances for 
which Bastiat—who, addressing a public utterly unused to political dis- 
cussion of all kinds, felt it necessary to put everything in the strongest 
possible lightand make all his conclusions startling—is perhaps respon- 


ible. But we advise his admirers in this country not to swa low more 
of him tham they can digest, for he is very strong meat; «nd, to save 


trouble, we beg to inform the Pre? Trader that this is out last word 


ou this somewhat ridiculous afain~Lp. Naziow. 
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Notes. 
LITERARY, 

WE have received from Mr. T. H. Morrell, too late to give it an exami- 
nation, a catalogue which we must mention in this week’s paper, or else 
our mention of it will be made at the end of the sale which it announces. 
The title-page of the pamphlet reads as follows : “Catalogue of a Valuable 
Collection of Books on America, Illustrated Works, etc., belonging to T. 
LH. Morrell, consisting of rare works on the History and Antiquities of 
America, Early Printed Tracts, Franklin Imprints, and Washington Eulo- 
gies; together with a number of superbly illustrated and unizue books hav- 
ing inserted plates ; privately-printed, large-paper editions, etc., to be sold at 
auction on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, January 12, 18, and 14, 
1869, by Messrs. Bangs, Merwin & Co., at their salesrooms, 694 and 696 


Broadway.” The sales begin at 7 o’clock in the evening, and the auction- 
eers act as purchasers, if desired. 


—People who take the J. 8. C. Abbott view of the First Napoleon— 
and it is not to be dened that such people have some excuse, considering the 
efforts made by the publishers to put the farrago in question into the hands 
of American youth—may properly be asked to take a look at their hero 
when he was displaying his inbred gentlemanliness of character. It is 
eurious, by the way, to note the very wide difference in this respect between 
the uncle and the nephew of his uncle—the latter not lacking a certain 
decided magnanimity and kindness, the possession of which lends some 
additional color to the scandal about the Dutch admiral and the entire 
lack of Napoleonic blood in the present Emperor of the French. The story 
of the uncle, now for the first time published, relates to a dinner at Dres- 
den, at the meeting of the sovereigns in 1812. ‘The Emperor and Empress 
of Austria were present, and so, among others, were the King of Prussia, 
the King of Saxony, and the Crown Prince (the late king) of Prussia. As 
the story is told by Varnhagen in the tenth volume of his diary, which 
has just appeared at Leipsic, Napoleon, while at dinner, received some 
news which seemed to trouble him, whereupon, in entire disregard of the 
Empress of Austria, who was seated next him, he leaned back in his seat 
and yawned without ccncealment, indeed accompanied the yawn with a 
loud noise. He then rose from the chair and began walking up and down 
the room in a hurried manner, the ladies and the sovereigns meantime 
awaiting his good pleasure. At last he stopped and called out in a violent 
tone, “ Prince de Neufchatel!” (Berthier, his chief of staff and general 
factotum). Berthier went to his master and received his orders. Next 
Napoleon called out in the same peremptory and insolent way, “ Roi de 
Saxe!” The King duly obeyed, and a few minutes’ conversation having 
been held with him, he also was summarily dismissed. After giving this 
proof that even his habit of conquering kings had not deprived him of an 
uneasy respect for kingship, though it had affected his manners unpleas- 
antly, he walked over to the Crown Prince of Prussia and pinched his 
ear, remarking at the same time, “You resemble your mother a good 
deal.” The Prince was silent. ‘Have you visited the fortress?’ was 
Napoleon’s next remark. “No,” said the Crown Prince, shortly and disre- 
spectfully, and, in his version of the story, that was the end of it—except 
that all his relatives were angry with him because he would not say 
“Non, Sire,” but only “Non.” According to Austrian accounts, however, 
Napoleon angrily closed the conversation by telling the Crown Prince, 
“Vous @tes une béte”—a not unlikely conclusion, but perhaps one that 
would be more easily recollected by one’s hereditary neighbors than by 
one’s self. 


—Doctor Bowditch hes begun in the Atlantic a series of papers on con. 
sumption, and, in the first of them, dwells at some length on moisture of 
the soil beneath and around houses as a cause of deaths by consumption 
amonf the families inhabiting them. That this is a true cause there is, 
we suppose, little doubt; bat recent researches made by Doctor Haviland, 
an English physician and man of science, raise the question if Doctor 
Bowditch may not have made a mistake in staying on the surface, and if 
he might not with advantage have given extended consideration to the 
geological structure of the New England States as furnishing some strong 
reasons why that part of the country is the chosen home of phthisis in 
America. In talking on the distribution of disease in Great Britain Doctor 
Haviland makes the following statements: He has found, by an examina- 
tion of the Registrar-General’s health statistics, that cancer, a disease which 
is among the most baffling with which medical men have to deal, is of 
comparatively rare occurrence in the north-west of England and in Wales, 
vad also in the south and south-east of England. Now, Wales and North- 





west Engiand belong geologically to the oldest formations—the silurian 

and the carboniferous—while the other great district free from cancer 

includes the chalk hills of Southern England and the “ oolitic formations ” 

of Gloucestershire, Northamptonshire, and Oxfordshire. Stronger still— 

in fact, a good deal stronger—is the evidence furnished by the arrangement 

of those portions of England which, also free from cancer, connect the two 

great districts we have mentioned. Coloring blue, say, in sign of their 

exemption, those portions of the map where cancer is not prevalent, we 

shall find the two large patches of blue connected by two blue strips ex- 
tending across the red sandstone of Warwickshire, the red sandstone and 

lias of Leicestershire, the red sandstone and carboniferous rocks of Derby- 
shire, and the sandstone heights of Worcestershire and Staffordshire. The 
two blue patches and their connecting links—on which take place but a 

small number of the 42,000 deaths from cancer which occur in the king- 
dom year by year—cover those parts of the country which are of the most 

ancient geological formations. Turning to the regions where cancer is 
most fatal, we find them to belong to the tertiary or most recent forma- 
tions, and we find also that for the most part they surround the 
great rivers after they have reached their full size and approach the 
sea. The Thames cancer-field is said to come to its bounds where the 
London clay stops—the clay being of the lower eocene, a late forma- 
tion. Other cancer-fields are in the alluvial valley of the Humber and 
on the alluvium of Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, and East Yorkshire. 
Now, the distribution of consumption is almost exactly the reverse of that 
of cancer. It flourishes on the old formations, and gets its smallest num- 
ber of victims in the lower and more sheltered though damper haunts of 
cancer. That those haunts are lower and more shelter_.i may, to be sure, 
be the reason of their comparative exemption from phthisis, and the fact 
of their geological structure may bear only secondarily on their character 
as seats of disease. In other words, it may very well be that Doctor Havi 

land should not have spoken of their geological features at all except as 
these affect their physical features. But in either case it would seem as if 
Doctor Bowditch may have laid too much stress on mere dampness as inju- 
rious to consumptive patients, and too little on other causes. The whole 
subject is interesting and worth attention, if only for the illustration it 
gives of the connection between the various sciences. At first sight there 
certainly appears no necessary connection between geology and the treat- 
ment of cancerous patients. 


—We should like to reproduce entire a not very long account, which 
appears in the Michigan Teacher for December, of a school-house in the 
last stages of decay, yet used until very lately as part of that system of 
education of which we boast so much. However, an extract must sutlice. 
It is a county superintendent who tells the tale: 


“It stood, as is customary with school-houses in my county, at 2 ‘ four- 
corners,’ but the approaches to it were over low and marshy ground, and 
the foundation was so soft that the building had sunk in it nearly to the 
windows, while the top of the door casing, as I stood before it to enter, was 
just opposite my neck. The small lot about it had never been cleared, and 
logs that belonged to a former generation of trees still lay rotting there. 
Outbuildings or fences there were none, and never had been. The house 
itself was 4 size about twenty-six by twenty feet, with a space of about 
eight feet ‘between floors.’ It was built of large logs, roughly hewn on 
two sides and hastily piled one over another, the chinks being filled with 
mud and split sticks, which in the course of years had made an effective 
ventilating apparatus. The sides were rudely banked up, the earth very 
nearly reaching the windows. It was shingled with ‘shakes,’ nailed on 
as they came from the splitter’s hands.” 

The windows had but thirty lights out of eighty-four, all the upper 
sashes having been replaced by boards. Through the roof the sky ap 
peared in various places. 

“The furniture cor mded to its place. An entire long desk ran 
along one side, and half of such a one stood on the other. They were made 
of rough boards leaned against the walls at a difficult angle, and whittled, 
burned, ink-stained, and otherwise inscribed in a manner thoroughly hope- 
less of description. Probably some dozens of obscene figures and words 
could have been counted upon them. There was one long bench that re- 
joiced in the luxury of a back, and five of varying lengths that were 
besnened of this convenience. Some of the boys had ingeniously impro- 
vised resting-places for their spines; the girls, for the most part, torture: 
theirs against the sharp edges of the desks, It is needless to add that 
both desks and seats were a world too high.” 


And it is needJess to add that the teaching corresponded to all these 
surroundings. But it is just to add that this reproach of our age was some 
credit to the pioneer age which built it. 


—The Maine Journal of Education for January describes another relic 
of rade times, which belongs, however, to the schools of the Border State». 
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“On the afternoon of December 24, 1865, I sat by the school-room desk 
listening to a recitation in algebra. Suddenly a rhember of the class, who 
had just finished an example in radicals, stepped quietly to my side and 
handed me a neatly-written note. On opening it, I read the following : 

“*RESPECTED TEACHER: We, your pupils, humbly request a Christ- 
mas treat, composed of the following eatables: One bushel apples, five 
pounds raisins, ten pounds candy, five pounds lozenges, one box oranges, 


etc., ete.’ ” 

The astonished teacher, on returning to his boarding-place, learns that 
this is “‘a custom sanctioned by long usage,” and that “teachers in this 
section of the country have usually complied with it,” under pain of “ bar- 
ring out.” Indeed, Yankee teachers who attempted to resist it had been 
smoked out or even ducked by their pupils, with the verdict of “served 
them right” from the parents. In short, the writer, fearing lest he should 
become another “finished example in radicals,” ordered the necessary 
treat instanter, which was eaten the next morning, with cakes and pies 
furnished by the scholars, amid “compositions, speeches, and singing,” 
and the recitation of appropriate doggerel by “one of the smallest 
oys.” 


—Dumas pére is & person to be greatly admired, as he will prove to the 
satisfaction of any one who doubts it; and we already have his word for it 
hat he is loved by almost everybody, so great a share does he possess of a 
certain mysterious magnetic power—the nature of which he does not clearly 
‘efine—over the feelings of all with whom he is brought in contact. But 
:e is not always careful in the matter of idle words ; indeed, he is charged 
xy what few enemies he has with sometimes saying the thing which is 
0t—a charge not, we fear, without some solidity of foundation. It is not 
ong since, as is suspected, he set going—or, at all evenis, allowed td go 
meontradicted—a circumstantial fable to the effect that, ten ycars ago, he 
vrote to Rossini a letter of magnanimity and enthusiasm, requesting the 
omposer to divulge the secret of a remarkable recipe for cooking mac- 
aroni. Rossini, however, was unaffected by the fineness of the motives 
vhich influenced the more generous Frenchman ; he replied that, in truth, 

we had this great recipe, but that he kept it for himself and his friends, 
ad, in conclusion, he invited his petitioner to dine with him on the next 
Cuesday, and learn fully why, being in possession of such a secret, he 
hould sedulously guard it. Dumas, this unveracious story proceeds to 
‘elate, accepted the invitation, had but an indifferent dinner—for a 
thoroughly good dinner there is required confidence in the moral nobility 
of one’s entertainer—and ever afterwards denounced the great maestro as 
tn faux gourmand. But this airy bubble is now pricked by the cele- 
orated Mr. Daniel Home, and vanishes away entirely. That gentleman 
vas at dinner with M. Dumas pére on the 18th of May, 1858, when the 
eply of Signor Rossini was received. It was as follows: “ Before submit- 
ing my recipe to your cultivated appreciation, I beg you to come and taste 
he said maccaroni to-morrow (Wednesday), at half-past six o’clock pre- 
‘sely. Madame Rossini and I hope that you will pardon this spontaneous 
\vitation in favor of the intention.” Dumas went to this impromptu 
nner, got his recipe, and never, says Mr. Home, pretended that he had 
ned badly, or that his host in any way deserved to be stigmatized as a 
wx gourmand. The greatest of story-makers will soon be exposing the 

arlatanry of the mediums. 


—We have just received from a correspondent in Switzerland an octavo 
Ichure of eighty-eight pages, published at Geneva, by Lelitvre et Fils, 
& entitled “ Compte-rendu des Débats de Vl Affaire de V Accusée Jean- 
wm.” Itis the report of a trial which ranks high among all the causes cé- 
%s on record, whether we regard it from a legal point of view or as a prob- 
l@f medical psychology. Dumas in the novel of “Monte Cristo” paints 
&$ng, refined, and beautiful woman, moving in the best circles of Parisian 
sty, and yet poisoning successively six or seven members of her 

“a. But even the most audacious of French romancers did not 

day delineate such criminality without ascribing it to some apparently 
ad@ite motiye. Madame de Villefort administered deadly potions to 
hefatives under the impulse of a morbidly intense maternal love, which 
cen# all her moral and intellectual faculties on the one idea of mak- 
ing’ son the sole heir of a large estate. Affection incited her to assassi- 
natit But the invention which created such a monster of sentimental 
depry has been surpassed in real life by the exploits of a Swiss nurse, 
who advantage of her professional position to administer poison to 
the Slyersons confided to her care, from the effects of which seven of | 
them}d. In the perpetration of this monotonous series of diabolical 
crimetgrie Jeanneret does not seem to have been animated either by 
«ni or cupidity. On the contrary, she always showed the warmest 





affectigwards her victims, and nursed them with tender and untiring 


devotion ; nor did she derive the least pecuniary benefit from their death 
Neither the conduct of the accused after her arrest nor the testimony of 
physicians and experts aliénistes furnished any evidence of insanity. The 
monomaniac usually acts impulsively ; but Mlle. Jeanneret always man‘ 
fested the coolest premeditation and imperturbableness, never exhibiting 
any hesitation or confusion, or indeed the slightest symptom of hallucin: 
tion, but answering with the greatest clearness and presence of mind every 
question put by the president of the court. Even M. Turrettini, the pros 
ecuting attorney, in presenting the case to the jury, was at a loss to know 
on what grounds to urge the conviction of the accused, and after exhaust. 
ing the usual category of hypotheses and showing the inadequacy of each 
was obliged to seek a motive in V'espéce de velupté qu'elle Eprowveratt . 
commettre un crime, or what, in the less elegant but more vigorous verna: 
ular of the West, would be called “ pure cussedness.” In fact, the conduct 
of Marie Jeanneret seems more like the working of some malignant and 
irresistible force in nature, or the relentless operation of a destructiyo 
machine, than the voluntary action of a free and responsible agent. M 
Zurlinden, the counsel for the defendant, dwelt with emphasis upon this 
mysterious phase of the subject,and thus saved his client from the sca 
fold. ‘The trial ended on the 26th of November. The jury, after five 
hours’ deliberation, rendered a verdict of “Guilty, with extenuating ci. 
cumstances ;’ as the resuit of which Marie Jeanneret was sentence! to 
twenty years of hard labor (travaux foreés). Our own theory of the cas, 
as derived from a careful study of the evidence, is that Marie Joannert 
was infatuated with poisons, partly by watching the effect which ey pr: 
duced on her own gystem (for she never hesitated to take herself what sle 
administered to others, the only difference being that, like Mithridates, she 
had become by habit proof against their venom), and partly by reading 
about them in medical and botanical works, to the study of which she was 
passionately devoted. She also attempted analyses of these substances, and 
in one instance was severely burned by the bursting éf a crucible in whieh 
she was endeavoring to obtain atropine from atropa belladonna. Atropine 
is the active principle of belladonna, and was first discovered by Brandes ; 
it is endowed with very energetic properties, and is used by physicians only 
in extremely rare cases, and with great precautions. 1 was especially this 
terrible poison of which Marie Jeanneret appears to have had an insane 
desire to test the virtues empirically on the invalids commitied to her 
charge. She had read of great physicians who had thus experimented on 
themselves and their disciples and become the benefactors of mankind , 
and why should she not adopt the same method in the pursuit of truth ? 
However absurd such reasoning on her part may seem to us, we can find 
no other motive sufficient to explain this union of contradictory qualitics, 
generosity, amiability, and criminality, forming one of the most obscure 
and perplexing problems ever placed before a jury for solution. 

—A new work of what may be called an “ enthused” character his 
just been written by M. Quinet, and is announced under the title of “La 
Création.” The introduction to it, published in the Reeve des Dewr Mond 
gives us some idea of its scope and character. The author makes no claim 
to original researches in natural science, but simply applies to the annals 
of creation as chronicled by geologists the sume methods of historical 
criticism and construction which, during the last half-century, have been 
applied with such brilliant and fruitful results to the career of mankind. 
It is one of the great intellectual feats of our day—this discovery that man 
and nature, the records of the human race and the records of the physical 
world, are to be studied by identical methods. The law by which Alphonse 
de Candolle, in his “ Géographie botanique raisonnée,” traces the migra- 
tions of the oak and the sassafras, is the same, says M. Quinet, as that by 
which Thierry follows the migrations of the Barbarians, and Oit/ried 
Miller the wanderings of the Dorians. Naturalists are no longer content 
with descriptions and classifications of flora and fauna such as Linnaeus 
and Buffon gave, but behind family and species they perceive the deeper 
question of origin. A leaf of rhododendron or a gentian blossom on the 
slopes of the Alps carries the thoughts of a naturalist of the new school 
back through the cataclysms of ages and raises the problem of the firet 
distribution of organized beings. The same species of plant on the high 
lands of Scotland, Switzerland, Greenland, and India points to a period 
“when an unbroken chain of mountains bound these distant countries 
together. Every insect, every flower, every blade of grass has a genealogy 
which the naturalist must trace with as much care as that with which the 
historian follows the pedigree of a statesman oremperor.” M. Quinet treats 
of these phases of the subject with something of fervor, to be sure, but 
with skill, constructing on the basis of positive science a world more mar- 
vellous than the fictions of Arabian tales. One suggestion he makes of 
which it is hardly necessary to speak seriously, but he puts it forth with 
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amusing good faith and earnestness. Geology, he declares, opens a new 
and illimitable field for the fine arts. Raphael has painted the 
Scriptural account of creation, and shown us the universe taking 
shape under the hand of the Almighty; Michael Angelo has delin- 
eated the history of man from Genesis to the last Judgment on 
the walls of the Sistine Chapel; Correggio has represented the Sacred 
Grove of Jupiter, and Domenichino the Biblical plains of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Why should not the imagination of the artist go back still 
further to the pre-Adamite world, and paint the scenes and forms which 
science has re-cteated? Why should not the megatheroids have 
their Paul Potter, and the tertiary mammifers, ancestors of our dogs, be 
immortalized by the genius of a Snyders? Were there no landscapes 
in the carboniferous age or in the old red sandstone period that could tempt 
the brilliant pencil of a Claude Lorraine or the gloom-enamored brush 
of a Salvator Rosa ? Why should the artists of our scientific epoch perpetu- 
ate the impossible monsters of mythology, “ gorgons and hydras and 
chimeras dire,” the harpies of Homer, the horses of Neptune, the serpents 
of Laocoon, the triple-throated Cerberus, the sphinxes of Egypt and the 
centaurs of Greece, instead of reproducing the shapes that once actually 
inhabited our earth, saurian reptiles, pterodactyls, mylodons, deinotheria, 
the ichthyosaurus, and the iguanodon? Art might then be realistic with- 
out limiting its range to the horizons in whose circle we dwell. Michael 
Angelo had a vision of these possibilities when he sculptured Day and 
Night, the Titanic forms of a geological rather than of a historical era, 
and soon, and so on. M,. Quinet has a remarkable chapter on the pro- 
phecies of science which “ surpass all the prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel.” 
Man is not the highest expression, the finality of creation. Geology pre- 
diets another race of beings to succeed us on the earth so superior to us in 
intelligence that our arts and our poems will seem to them but the toys 
and the prattle of childhood. They will admire our geometry and our 
architecture only as we admire the hexagons of the honeycomb or the 
structure of a spider’s web. What a beautiful coral-reef! they will say 
of the Parthenon or the Cathedral of Cologne. What a charming bird- 
song! they will exclaim of the “ Iliad.” 

—Mr. F. W. Chesson, one of the editors of the London Star, has ad- 
dressed a letter to a member of Parliament on “ The Dutch Boers, and Sla- 
very in the Trans-Vaal Republic,” which has been published in pamphlet 
form by W. ‘Tweedie. The interest in this people, newly awakened by 
the discovery of gold regions to the northwest of their territory, and the 
probability of a large emigration thither which will revolutionize the po- 
litical and social aspect of South Africa, make this letter very timely, and 
we can promise all who read it a very clear understanding of its subject. 
It is dated December 1,and contains the latest practicable intelligence 
from the Trans-Vaal, via Natal. A sketch of the origin of the two contig- 
nous Dutch republics establishes, with the text of the treaty of indepen- 
dence concluded with Great Britain in 1852, the right of the latter country 
to interfere with the Boers for the suppression of slavery, which it was ex- 
pressly stipulated should not be allowed to exist. Not only it does exist, 
as Mr. Chesson shows, but it is unblushingly and openly maintained by 
continual commandoes, or raids of the most nhuman description, among 
neighboring tribes—such as, in the very year of the treaty, destroyed at 
Kolobeng the fruits of Dr. Livingstone’s pious and civilizing labors among 
the Bakwains. The children which survive these horrid massacres are 
kidnapped, and with grim sarcasm “ apprenticed ” as “destitute orphans,” 
having first been sold as “black ivory.” Mr. Chesson, after exposing this 
fraud, assigns three reasons for the exercise of at least a moral restraint 
upon the Boers for the relief of their slaves and the peace of the adjoining 
tribes and states. First, The claims of humanity, which the treaty provided 
for, but which the Boers, under both the elder and the younger Pretorius, 
have absolutely neglected. Second, The complicity of the Portuguese of 
the southeast coast ia these razzias from the Trans-Vaal, in aid of the slave- 
trade which Livingstone is perilling his life, and a British fleet is costing 
many lives and a large amount of money, to eradicate. Third, The plant- 








ing of the British flag at the Victoria gold-fields, the audacious “ annexa- | ; 


tion” of the whole country, as far as Lake Ngami, by President Pretorius, 
and the strong desire now felt at Natal to establish, under British suprem- 
acy, a confederation of the South African states, The Trans-Vaal is in a de- 
plorable financial condition under its present government, and has neither 
moral principle enough to discountenance commandoes nor intelligence 
enough to do anything towards educating the people. The simplest meas- 
ure to obtain the end desired by Mr. Chesson would be to repeal Article VI. 
of the treaty, and either, allow ammunition to be sold to the tribes as well 
as to the Booxs, or to deny it to the latter altogether so long as ‘slavery COR. 
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HALLEOK’S POETICAL WORKS,* 


Irv would probably be wrong to deny that Halleck had some genuine 
poetical feeling and some genuine poetical power. Destitute of either, he 
would not have called Columbus “the world-seeking Genoese.” To apply 
that epithet to the world-finding navigator—no matter what it was 
exactly that he was seeking—argues some imaginative capacity. The same 
quality may be predicated of the lines in the “ Burns” in which he speaks 
of the graves of great poets and thinkers as being 


** The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind.” 

And there is lyrical fervor and energy, together with occasional cheap hap- 
pinesses of expression, in the “ Marco Bozzaris,” though the reputation of 
that poem is as good an example as now occurs to us of the worthlessness 
of popular estimates of poetry, it being as pasty a diamond as ever deceived 
the average judge of jewellery. We may say, too, of his best poem, the 
elegy on the death of his friend Drake, that it is a poetic, simple expression 
of real feeling, and that it merits long life as a lyric of much gracefulnes; 
and tenderness. 

But of most of even his better writing it is true that it impresses th¢ 
reader as being the work of a somewhat elegant mind, stronger on the sid¢ 
of the understanding than on any other, and of no great power on anf 
side. Ninety-nine times in a hundred he was a wit, and a small one, poet 
izing in admiring and sometimes successful imitation of Campbell an¢ 
the Smiths, and in imitation of Byron, for the one time that he was a poe 
A much-admired poem, “ Alnwick Castle,” gives us the complete man 
self better than any other single piece of his. It has one touch of t 
poetry; the lines about the roses are certainly beaatiful, though the 
beauty is apparently in part accidental and unintended : j 


‘* Wild roses by the Abbey towers | 
Are gay in their young bud and bloom: | 
Fin. poser born vty 3 of funeral flowers j 


a Templars en knightly tly tomb.” nites 

The evanesence and fragility of the pale wild rose, suggestive of 
slight hold on life and an early death, are well expressed by the term “fun 
ral flowers.” So, at any rate, we analyze the chief charm of the passag 
the loveliness of the mere picture is in itself to be called charming. But t 
poet seems to have applied the suggestive epithet to the Alnwick roses b 
cause local tradition traces their origin to a parent rose which actually pe 
formed the funeral office of adorning the grave of a Percy buried in tl 
East. In another place he uses the samé substantive adjective to expre 
the idea we have attributed te him, and if he did this either before or aft 
the happy stroke he made with it in “ Alnwick Castle,” he has in either ca 
weakened his claim to the credit of intending all the beauty which t 
term has in the stanza we have quoted. We imagine he justified his thi 
line by his fourth and fifth; by its truth to historical rather than to i 
aginative fact. Be it much or little, this fine thing is sole, the best of 
remaining portion of the poem being not above the easy reach of 
clever stringer of octosyllabic rhymes. 

The versification also of “ Alnwick Castle” is a thing about it t 
praised ; smoothness—and better than mere smoothness—of rhythm 
rhyme being a characteristic of Halleck’s always neat and sometimes - 
gant workmanship. He could hardly have worked after his beloved C 
bell, whom he took to himself by a process of natural selection, and not Fe 
been noticeable for this minor excellence ; but the essential common 
ness of his nature, his lack of thought, the not lofty or refined motives 
poetry, are conspicuous in “ Alnwick Castle,” as in his writings gene 
and, further, it affords'a glaring illustration of a very offensive habi 























sheer buffoonery with as much sense or wit in it as goes to the busi 
grinning through a horse-collar, and which only a most une 
taste could consider witty or funny. In “ Alnwick Castle,’ he i 


of ita . better poem than he usually had to spoil. 
Wherever exhibited, his wit is apt to be of this same poor sof The 





seems drearier and weaker than it is pommntinat sen atssesuna 








tinues. 


_ # “Phe Poetical Writings of Fitz-Greenc Halleok. with extracts | 
Rodman Drake. _ Exhted by James Grant Wilson.” Now Yorke D, Appi 
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satirist who never beiter showed his great power bf eruel, bitter sarcasm | 
on himself and others than in the “ Don Juan” that fathered “ Fanny.” | 
It is, however, right to remember that the “Croaker” verses were pro: | 
duced when their author was hardly more than a youth, and that “ Fanny,” | 
which he was slow to acknowledge—probably because of its personalities 
—was done very hastily. A far better sample of Halleck’s satirical | 
abilities is “ Connecticut,’ which contains some semi-satirical descrip- | 
tions of the New Englanier which are not less than clever in their vivid- 
ness of conception and presentation. 

We have spoken at what may seem unnecessary length, and with what 
may seem undue harshness, of a writer for whom we do. not, indeed, 
profess much respect, but concerning whom, we admit, we should not have 
felt it laid wpon us to speak at all, either in praise or blame, if only he 
himself were concerned. But the way in which the editor of this new 
edition has performed his task seems justification for our having set down 
in frankness our estimate of the poet’s precise weight and value. And it 
should be said, too, that the editorial preface and the notes, while they 
admonish the critic that still there are readers who need to have the 
truth about Halleck brought to their attention, also admonish him of 
another thing, and one which he is perhaps in some danger of 
forgetting—the very great difficulties, peculiar to their particular time, 
against which Halleck and his. literary contemporaries had to contend 
in their efforts to do good work., The wonder is not that he and they 
were no better than we see them to have been, but that they were not 
far worse. Each man of them stood pretty much alone, exposed to no 
adverse criticism except such as nine times in ten sprang from per- 
sonal spite, and each was absurdly but sincerely praised by a public almost 
wholly untrained and very kind. We of this generation can hardly half 
understand the ardor of the affection with which the Americans of forty 
or fifty years since loved their country and determinedly lauded its produc- 
tions of whatever kind.. They were the Americans who had seen the 
country born amid their own forebodings and amid the sneers of all the 
outside world. They had learned to cling with a personal fondness of 
almost childish intensity to that government and social system of which 
every one of them knew himself to be a part, and the unjust derision of 
which wounded each individual citizen’s pride. So in those days he was a 
personal friend and ally who did anything to attract favorable foreign 
notice, or in any way to lessen the number and validity of the causes for 
which foreigners laughed at us all and each, and patronized us all and 
each, as low creatures who at all events could never have a literature. Of 
this feeling Halleck, like all of our early writers, got the full benefit and 
the fall injury. Our ancestors’ patriotism and ignorance combined to make 
all our first poets into first-rate geniuses ; and Halleck was one of the earlie:, 
and yet was not coddled into utter worthlessness, as happened to some, 
to most. But to-day is very late for any one to write of men of Halleck’s 
calibre as General Wilson writes in the passage of his preface with which, 
in justice to ourselves and the poet, we will close : 


“©The Croakers,’ that now appear for the first time with Halleck’s 
poctical writings, are the joint productions of the attached friends Fitz- 
Greene Halleck and Joseph Rodman Drake. The origin of these sprightly 
jeux Vesprit, as eagerly looked for each evening as were the eerduttine of 
a later day, may not, be without interest to the authors’ troops of admirers. 
Halleck and Drake were spending a Sunday morning with Dr. William 
Langstaff, an eccentric apothecary and an accomplished mineralogist, with 
whom they were both intimate (the two last mentioned were ) aeawne 
fellow-students in the study of medicine with Drs. Bruce and Romayne), 
when Drake, for his own and his friends’ amusement, wrote several bur- 
lesque stanzas ‘To Ennui,’ Halleck answering them in some lines on the 
same pubject. The young pocts decided to send their productions, with 
others of the same ¢ ter, to William Coleman, the editor of the Zven- 
ing Post. If.he published them, they wouid write more; if not,.the 
would offer them to Major M, M. Noah, of the National Advocate ; and if 
he decli their poetical progeny, they would light their pipes with them. 
Drake &ecordingly sent Coleman three pieces of his own, signed ‘ Croaker,’ 
a signdture adopted from an amusing danten in Goldsmith’s comedy of 
‘The Good-natured Man.’ To their astonishment a paragraph appeared 
in the Post the day following, acknowledging their receipt, ml the 
insertion of the poems, pronouncing them to be the productions of superior 
taste and genius, and begging the honor of a acquaintance with 
theauthor. ‘The lines ‘To Ennui’ appeared March 10, 1819, and the others 
in almost daily succession ; those written by Mr. Halleck being usually 
signed ‘Croaker, Junior,’ while those which were their joint composition 
generally bore the signature of ‘ Croaker and Co.’ 

“The temark made by Coleman had excited public attention, and ‘The 
Croakers’ soon became a subject of conversation in drawing-rooms, book- 
stores, coffte-houses, on Broadway and throughout the city; they were, in 


short, a town topic. The two friends contributed other ; and when 
the editor again expressed great anxiety to be acq with the writer, 


and uscd astyle so mysterious as to excite their curiosity, the literary part. 
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ners decided to. call upon him. Halleck and Drako accordingly, one even. 


ation. 





ing, went together to Coleman’s residence, in Hudson Street, and requested 
an interview. They were ushered into the parlor, the editor soon entered. 
the young poets expressed a desire for a few minutes’ strictly private con- 
versation with him, and the door being closed and locked, Dr. Drake said— 
‘I am Croaker, and this gentleman, sir, is Croaker, Junior.’ Coleman stared 
at the young men with indescribable and unatlected astonishment, at 
length exclaiming: ‘My God, I had no idea*that we had such talents in 
America!’ Halleck, with his characteristic modesty, was disposed to give 
to Drake all the credit ; but as it chanced that Coleman alluded in particu. 
larly glowing terms to one of the Croakers that was wholly his, he was 
forced to be silent, and the delighted editor continued in a strain of compli- 
ment and eulogy that put them both to the blush. Before taking their 
leave, the poets bound Coleman over to the most profound secreey, and 
arranged a plan of sending him the MS., and of receiving the proofs, in a 
manner that would avoid the least possibility of the secret of their connec- 
tion with ‘The Croakers’ being discovered. The poems were copied from 
the originals by Langstaff, that their handwriting should not divulge tho 
secret, and were either sent through the mail, or taken to the Hrening Post 
office by Benjamin R. hedgers 0 then a fellow-clerk with Mr. Halleck in 
the counting-house of the well-known banker and merchant, Jacob Barker, 
in Wall Street.” 





The “Croakers” being the merest triviality, our fathers, most of them, 
were of the degree of critical power which the editor exhibits in this ludi- 
crous passage ; and in thinking of Halleck, that fact should be well remem- 
bered. But, we must say, it is a pity that what the poet suffered sufficiently 
from while he was living, he should be made to sufter more from now that 
he has gone. Editorial work has seldom been more inetliciently done than 
in the case of this volume. 


FISKE'S TOBAOCO AND ALOOHOL.* 

Mr. Fiske’s spicy little book is an amplified review of Mr. Parton’s 
recent hasty writings on these difficult subjects. Mr. Parton is an easy 
victim for any critic with an eye for a petitio princtpii, or an undistributed 
middle, or for good cases of that convenient method of argumentation 
which starts from a desirable conclusion and manufactures the necessary 
premises to fit. As his reviewer makes very plain, Mr. Parton asserts every 
thing and proves nothing. He has no realizing sense of what a fact is; 
he cannot distinguish between a fact and his own preconceived notion of 
what the fact ought to have been. He is precisely as sure of bis inferences 
from facts as he is of the facts themselves. Yet Mr. Parton is very fond of 
the word “ fact ”’—witness this sentence: “The mere fact that this admira- 
ble person [Goethe] lived always unpolluted by this seductive poison is a 
fact of some significance ; but the important fact is that he could not [the 
italics are Mr. Parton’s] have smoked and remained Goethe.” If Mr. Par- 
ton meant to say what is distinctly implied, that Goethe could not have 
been as admirable a person as he was if he had smoked tobacco, the “ im- 
portant fact” is not a fact at all, but merely a very peculiar opinion of Mr. 
Parton’s. If he simply meant to say that Goethe plus tobacco would not 
have been precisely the same being as Goethe without the tobacco, we fail 
to see the importance of so very obvious and meaningless a suggestion." 

Mr. Fiske is at pains to illustrate somewhat fully Mr. Parton's deplora- 
ble habit of taking his conclusion for granted in single words, like “ unpol- 
luted ” and “ poison” in the above sentence, long before he advances any 
proof whatever of the applicability of such terms. It is well to call atten- 
tion to this habit on the part of so entertaining and voluminous a writer as 
Mr. Parton, because careless readers are misled by such insidious beggings 
of the question. The habit, if persisted in, quickly produces total atrophy 
of the reasoning powers. We commend the following method of abbreviat- 
ing historical investigations to all lively magazinists who value their time 
more than accuracy and logic. After mentioning that Jefferson never 
smoked, Mr. Parton says: “ There is no trace of the pipe in. the writings 
of Washington and Franklin ; probably they never smoked ; so that we may 
rank the three great men of America—Washington, Franklin, Jefferson-- 
among the exempts.” ‘The italics are ours. Here Mr. Parton’s keen scent 
for the effects of tobacco on a man’s thought and style supplies the first 
premise ; the second is a rash guess at a universal negative; the conclusion 
is that nobody ought to smoke. The moral of the comic song about little 
Washington's cutting down his father’s apple-tree is sound sense comparc«| 
with this sort of reasoning : 

** Then whoso doth a batchet take 
And l-trees.cuts down, 
If he lives enough will be 
A great and pious man.” 

Mr. Fiske is inclined to stigmatize Mr. Parton’s argumentation as “ rad- 
ical” when he means sentimental or sloppy; he also uses the phrase 
“ radical philosophy” as synonymous with foolishness. It is a pity that a 


“® “Tobacco amd Alcohol. I. It does pay to Smoke. J. ‘The Coming May wy) drink 
Wine. Dy Jobn Fiske M.A., LL.B.” New York; Leypolit & Holt. 1500. 
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useful word with a good meaning should have become a term of contempt, 
but Mr. Fiske is not responsible for the perversion. If Mr. Parton’s investi- 
gations had been radical, he might perhaps have contributed something 
more than amusing trivialities and flimsy sophisms to the discussion of his 
grave subject. 

Mr. Parton’s dangerous faculty of quoting authorities in such a way as 
to put them on his own side when they belong on the other is set in a strong 
light by his reviewer. Searching in a hurry for quotable bits from great 
men’s writings on a broad subject, is conscience-stretching work for partisan 
writers of magazine articles and temperance tracts. In this particular in- 
stance it is only haste and ignorance which have together produced the 
logitimate effects of knavery. 

But Mr. Fiske has done more than expose Mr. Parton’s cruditics ; he has 
endeavored to state concisely and accurately the rationale of smoking and 
drinking. Here we miss a little the weight which professional experience 
might lend to an exposition of the physiology and chemistry of these prac- 
tiecs. It is rather rash for our author to announce in the first lines of his 
preface that his essay has cost but five weeks’ labor. Little cost, little 
worth, is apt to suggest itself, though tmpertinentiy perhaps. That the 
study of physiology and pathology should have afforded Mr. Fiske an 
ngreeable recreation, from time to time, for several years, as is stated in the 
preface, is a fact which will hardly satisfy people who think that popular 
summaries on scientific subjects deserve the best thought and care of the 
most thorough students of science. But Mr. Fiske brings to his subject a 
truly scientific spirit, and discusses it with moderation, clearness, and pene- 
tration. He develops clearly the fundamental principle that everything 
in diet and medication depends on the dose. There is nothing which we 
put into our mouths which is not hurtful, and even fatal, in too large doses, 
Tt is by no means to be taken for granted that the small dose produces an 
effect of the same kind as the large dose. Salt in very moderate doses is 
an emetic, and in large doses a poison ; but it is nevertheless.e necessity of 
life in the dose which taste determines. This matter of the dose is the rock 
on which most total abstinence arguments go to pieces, Mr. Fiske wisely 
devotes a large part of his essay to exhibiting the absolute inconclusiveness 
of the common argument, that a pint of brandy or twenty cigars at a time 


being bad for a man, therefore a liqueur-glass of brandy or two cigars neces- 


sarily have a proportional injurious effect. This argument is not supported 
by the facts of physiology and medication, as our author very well shows. 

The argument that civilized men are quite as healthy as civilized women, 
although the men drink and smoke, while the women as a rule do neither, 
is hardly as significant as Mr. Fiske seems to think it. To make it effective, 
it would be necessary to show that the general way of life of civilized 
women is approximately the same as that of the men, or at least that it is 
as healthy as that of the men—propositions which we fear it would be im- 
possible tomaintain. In avery complex matter like this no safe conclusions 
can be drawn from experiments which are not conducted under like condi- 
tions. If the effects of alcohol and tobacco were as bad as their worst 
enemies pretend, they would still be insignificant beside the evil effects 
upon women of indoor life and worrying and irregular occupations. For 
every human being that tobacco or alcohol harms foul air makes thousands 
miserable. 

All through Mr. Parton’s articles there runs the absurd assumption 
that the savage man is the healthy, normal, standard creature, and that 
civilized man must try to live like a savage if he would have the vigor 
which he ought to have. Mr. Fiske does no more than justice to this 
absurdity. ‘The savage man is no more a physical standard for the race 
than he is a moral and intellectual standard. The restraints, obligations, 
and exigencies of civilized life are not violations of natural order, but 
necessary parts of that order; and all natural products which help civilized 
man to bear the strains to which body and soul are subjected in the ap- 
pointed course of things, are as much God given as the manna in the 
wilderness or the herd of buffaloes which suddenly delights the eyes of 
the hungry Indian village. To tell a cultivated and conscientious member 
of modern society that he should regard the savage man as his exemplar, 
is something more than arrant nonsense. Such talk has a flavor of the 
profoundest scepticism. It implies that the higher state of man is less 
natural and less intended of God than the lower. 

Mr. Fiske states forcibly the argument drawn from daily and almost 
universal experience in the use of the common stimulants which in excess 
are narcotics. Tea, coffee, cocoa, and tobacco stand upon precisely the 
same footing. Alcohol is less safe, because in excess it stimulates the 

imal side of man to a degree which may make him a public nuisance. 


Che old maid who nightly sniffs with delight the aroma of her cup of tea | Commission, 16 


cannot logically turn up her nose at her choresman’s pipe. ‘The teetotalle 








| Off 
r | Charing Cross. 


who stimulates his Sneiiies and unlooses his tongue with black coffee is 
not in condition to revile his brother who finds a glass of wine safer and 
better. Let any one who, on account of their abuse, is inclined to curso 
the use of these stimulants, reflect on the great increase in useful thinking 
which has taken place since tea, coffee, and tobacco were introduced into 
Europe. 

It is curious to note the action and reaction between the “liberal” 
religious opinions of New England and the philanthropic movements 
which have originated there. All philanthropic works, except the distri- 
bution of tracts and Bibles and the sending of missionaries to the heathen, 
are strengthened by the substitution of “liberal” for Calvinistic opinions 
in religion, by the addition of good works and good lives to faith in a creed 
as requisites for salvation. But by-and-by the philanthropic men and 
women find that they are getting a little beyond the landmarks they once 
How can the ardent advocate of woman’s rights regard St. Paul as 
a writer inspired for all time? Obedient and submissive wives, indeed ' 
Clearly, Paul wrote for his own times. We are beyond him on that point, 
at any rate. So when a convention of Evangelical ministers passes a res 
lution that no person who touches alcohol ought to be admitted to tho 
church, logic requires them to pass another, namely, that they have within 
them a better light than Christ’s. The proposition that the wine which 
Christ blessed was not wine, but syrup or sweetened water, flies in the fac 
of common sense and authentic history. As Mr. Parton has well said, it : 
an insult to the public understanding. 

Meantime, public discussion is the only means of picking the good out 
of the mass of rubbish with which the general subject is encumbered. As 
an exercise in reasoning, we recommend young people to read, first, Mr 
Parton’s papers, which are now published together in pamphlet form, and 
then Mr. Fiske’s pleasant and profitable little book. ‘Whoever read M: 
Parton’s articles on their first or second appearance should now take Mr. 
Fiske’s antidote. 


knew. 


WAR MATERIAL AT THE EXPOSITION.* 


Tue unprofessional reader who takes up this handsome book will prob. 
ably be overwhelmed with astonishment before he has spent an hour upon 
it. That the invention of gunpowder revolutionized the art of war is a state- 
ment of the truth of which few are ignorant, and the fact that modern ingenu- 
ity has made great improvements in the weapons employed for its use is noi 
less generally known. That the range of muskets and cannon has been 
improved, and, by the process of rifling, the precision of each increased ; 
that greater rapidity of fire has been attained by the substitution of 
cartridges for powder, ball, and wad, and of percussion caps and friction 
primers for flint-locks, linstocks, and portfires, and that a movable bayonet 
for close fighting has been supplied to the musket, are common knowled¢c, 
but they are also about the limit of what most people know in regard to the 
weapons by which the battles of the nineteenth century are decided. The 
primitive idea of a tube of metal, with explosive material and projectile 
rammed in at one end, and fire applied to the former at the other—in other 
words, a machine as simple in principle as the cross-bow, is, beyond a que~- 
tion, the popular conception of the death-dealer of the period. It is hardiy 
necessary to do more than to read the running titles of the pages of this 
report to see how behind the times such a conception is. The ingenuity of 
the age has been bestowed upon the implements of warfare with such in- 
dustry and success that it seems as if a pitiless Aladdin had been rubbing 
his lamp with no thought but to call into existence all things destructive 
to life. Here one reads at first of many cartridges, metallic and others, and 
all containing the means of their own ignition ; cartridges that are ball, 
powder, fulminate, and case, all in one ; cartridges that are water-proof and 
gas-tight ; rim-fire cartridges, central-fire cartridges, and the cariridge o! 
the Zundnadelgewehr, or Prussian needle-gun, in which the powder 
nited from the front ; in short, a considerable number of most excellent and 
serviceable cartridges, to the explosion of no one of which is the percussion 
cap necessary. 

Next comes a long list of breech-loading small-arms, with an elaborate 
description of each, illustrated by numerous diagrams. First, we have the 





is ig- 


Prussian needle-gun, which played such an important part in the seven 


weeks’ war of 1866, and thus become acquainted with a set of new terms, 
such as “chamber-closer” and “breech-bolt,” which occur very frequently 
in the mentee. pages. Then the Spencer rifle, our American am, which 


ibe Re ort to the Goversmiad of the United States on the Munitions of War penta ibited 
at the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1867; with iW en, By Charles B. Norton. 
late Lieutenant-Colone!. U. 8. Volunteers, and J. Valentin .. President of U. 8. 
855, United States Commissioners.” Printed > aut wy ty! York : 
Army = Navy Journal, 39 Park Row. London: E. & Sper. 4 
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‘s arepeater as well asa breech-loader, and from which an ordinarily skilled 
marksman can firo seven shots in twelve seconds, apd then refill the maga- 
zine in about half the time required to load and cap a muzzle-loader. Then 
another magazine gun, exhibited by the Windsor Manufacturing Company, 
of Vermont, which carries fifteen charges, and which, the inventor claims, 
may be fired as a repeater nine times in eleven seconds, and as a single- 
loader twenty-five times per minute, while the magazine, with its fifteen 
charges, is held in reserve. Then the Snider rifle, also of American origin, 
but adopted by the British Government, and largely used elsewhere. 
Quid multa? There are also the Remington rifle and the Peabody rifle, 
both American ; the rifles of Fosbery, of Burton, of Henry, of Cooper, 
British inventors ; the Albini and Braedlin rifle, on the Mont Storm princi- 
ple; the rifles of Joslyn and Berdan, both Americans; that of the 
Swiss, Martini; the Hammond rifie, from Connecticut ; and the rifles of 
Sharp, of Soper, of Gray, of Benson & Co., of the Westley Richards Com- 
pany, and the Prussian gun of Tanner. It appears that of the fourteen 
guns selected for the English “ Breech-loading Rifle Competition,” in April, 
1867, six were American, and two others were founded on the Mont Storm 
principle, also an American invention. The °Chassepot rifle, also a needle- 
gun, but superior to the Prussian, the rifle of Devisme, the magazine gun 
of Jarre & Co., which, it is elaimed, can be fired fifty times a minute, the 
Tronchon gun, the breech-loading rifle to fire by electricity, exhibited by 
Baron & Delmas, all French guns, form the subject of the remainder of this 
astonishing chapter. 

The next chapter treats of field guns, and especially of the inventions 
of Armstrong and Whitworth. It contains much interesting information 
bearing upon the question of the relative merits of the breech-loading and 
muzzle-loading systems as applied to field guns, and seems to show that 
English scientific and professional opinion is strongly in favor of muzzle- 
loading for this arm. It also seems to show that the Whitworth muzzle- 
loader is superior to the Armstrong in range, accuracy, endurance, and 
simplicity of construction ; but that it is about one-fifth heavier, that it is 
more dependent on lubrication in firing, and that it does not equal the 
Armstrong in giving indications of the approaching destruction of the gun. 

The breech-loading guns of Krupp, the great gun-maker of Essen, and 
the American “Gatling Battery,” an automatic machine-gun with six steel 
barrels, which dispose of about seventy rounds a minute, next receive 
attention ; but the most interesting invention described in this chapter is 
the “Ferris” gun, from Utica, New York. This wonderful gun is con- 
structed on a principle which, it is hoped, is well adapted to attaining a re- 
sult hitherto aimed at without success, to wit, the construction of a trust- 
worthy wrought-iron gun. It has thrown a ball nine miles, and the report 
says: “ There is no doubt about the nine-mile range of this model gun—a 
gun that can throw its shot and shell into a city the inhabitants of which 
can neither see the smoke nor hear the sound of the firing.” 

The foregoing hasty sketch of the contents of less than half this report 
has extended to such a length that little more than a statement of the 
contents of the rest of the volume can be given. Indeed, nothing more is 
needed, for enough has been said already to let our readers know what 
manner of book this is, It is a cyclopeedia, in which one may readily find, 
with the aid of its excellent table of contents, which is little less than an 
index, information about the latest and most approved inventions in the 
domain of munitions of war. 

The fourth chapter treats of heavy ordnance—French, American, Eng- 
lish, Prussian, and Swedish. It opens with a full and interesting descrip- 
tion of the way in which the work is done at the French Imperial Arsenal 
at Ruelle, where the materials, including the ores, are selected and treated 
with the utmost possible care, and proceeds to give minute details of the 
casting, boring, rifling, and testing of the principal cannon used in the 
various services named above. Ingenuity now gives place to science, and 
there is plenty to read about resistance, tenacity, homogeneity of metal, the 
core system and the coil system, hooping, reinforce rings, rifling with para- 
bolic grooves, hexagonal bores, range, accuracy, and penetration ; but sim- 
pler food is furnished in a description of the magnificent success of our 
fifteen-inch Rodman gun against the Warrior target at Shoeburyness, 
which made the Standard admit that it had “ proved its capability of 
penetrating any of the English iron-clads afloat,” and of Krupp’s mon- 
strous rifled breech-loading steel gun, which weighs fifty tons, and is to 
throw a shell weighing 1,080 pounds, or a solid steel shot weighing 1,212 
pounds. Krupp presented this gun to the King of Prussia, but it had 
never been fired when this report went to press. 

The fifth chapter treats of projectiles, including the inhuman novelty of 
explosive rifle bullets, the sixth and seventh of army accoutrements and 
sanitary equipments, and the eighth of fortifications, and the use of 
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shields and plates for strengthening the resistance of their more exposed 
portions. 

The ninth and last chapter is devoted to iron-cled ships, especially 
those of France and England. It is long and interesting, and Americans 
will read it with satisfaction, for it seems to show that we have little te 
fear at present from the navy of any other country. 

An appendix contains an account of the Reberts breech-loading rifle and 
of the Broughton gun, and a letter clajming for the Gatling Battery such 
improvements of a late date that one with ten barrels has been fired at the 
rate of over three hundred shots a minute. ’ 

In conclusion, we have only to say that this report is profusely illustrated 
with excellent diagrams and drawings, that it is simply and well written, 
and that it seems to have been prepared with the most commendable indu:- 
try and with entire impartiality. 


Rural Poems. By William Barnes. Illustrated by Winslow Homer 
and Hammait Billings. (Boston. 1869.)— ‘Landscape Poetry” or “A 
Landscapist’s Poetry ” would almost be a better title for Mr. Barnos’s litt's 
book than the one he has given it. We have read no poems that are 
so much like a painter’s studies ; they read as if they might be the notes that 
a landscape painter of the English school had jotted down toaid him whea } e 
happened to be debarred from sketching and needed a help for his memory. 
This, for example, affords a good illustration of what is probably Mr. 
Barnes’s natural and favorite impulse towards verse-making. 
Light” it is called : 

* As I went eastward ere the sun had set, 
His yellow light on bough by bough was bright. 


* And there, by butter-cups beside the hill, 
Below the elm trees, cow by cow was bright. 


** While, after heavy-headed horses’ heels, 
With slowly rolling wheels, the plough was bright. 


** And up among the people, on the sides, 
One lovely face, with sunny brow, was bright 


* And aye, for that one face, the bough, and cow, 
And plough, in my sweet fancy, now are bright." 


All of its author’s marked peculiarities are to be found in this piece. He 
shows himself, as we have said, first of all a painter, and in a much nar- 
rower sense—that is to say, more distinctively such—than is the case with 
any of the very many pocts who have had it for a large part of their busi 
ness to depict natural scenery. Since in this respect he is truly unique 
among poets, so far as we know, we will give a second specimen of his 
work before we speak of some others of his characteristics. We copy the 
stanzas which he calls “Green”: 


“ Lowshct 


** Our summer way to church did wind about 
The cliff, where ivy on the ledge was green. 


* Our summer way to town did skirt the wood, 
Where shining leaves, in tree and hedge, were green. 


** Our summer way to milking in the mead 
Was on by brooks, where fluttering sedge was crecn 


** Our homeward ways all gathered into one 
Where moss upon the roofstone’s edge was green 

And that is the whole of it. Mr. Barnes is almost always just so simple 
and direct in his plan, and when he is not, his art is like the artifice of chii 
dren, when, as it often does, it gives a stronger sense of their innocent igno- 
rance than is given by their natural honesty. His phraseology is always 
just so simple in its English, and is apt to be marked by such provincial 
mannerisms as “cow by cow,” “did skirt” for “skirted,” and “by ” in the 
sense of “beside.” It is usual with him, too, to be as transparently artful 
in his rhymes and rhythms as he is in both the pieces which we have 
copied ; and in thought and feeling he is never less pure, good hearted, 
and rustic than we find him in “ Lowshot Light.” Sometimes, to be sure, he 
brings out much more prominently than he has done in that poem the human 
interest which even his essentially picturesque nature finds attaching to 
the scenes which give so great delight to his eye. He can be a little 
pathetic over the homely sorrows of his rural neighborhood an‘ can share in 
its homely joys; and hecan do a little fan-making of the sort current among 
the villagers ; and he is evidently full of natural affections, loving parents 
and wife, and the church where his children were christened, and the memo- 
ries of his courting days and of days when friends were buried. But it is 
plain, too, that his small world is to him mainly a thing to be looked at, 
that he is untroubled by much thought or passion, and that his bounded 
life is scarcely at all different from that of the parish except as it touches 
on art. 

What kind of a book he has made is, then, easily seen. It is of humble 
pretensions, and is perhaps hardly to be called poetry ; but it grows upon 
one; it is thoroughly to be liked for its freshness, which is that of the 
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dew itself, and the cows in the aie meadows, and the country hedge-side; but in ie hope that it may be at the same time 6 useful | toa bine public. 
for its kfndliness, and the full impression it gives of rural peace; for its We trust that this hope will not fall to the ground. Only good can come 
unaffectedness, and for its rare and unconscious frankness and courage. from the wide circulation of a book so earnest, reverent, and broad. Even 
This is saying, in other words, that it offers the wearied traveller in our those who do not agree with the writer cannot fail to be impressed by his 
literature of to-day an oasis of rest, as grateful as green grass and water freshness and candor, and to acquit him of any desire to make the Sabbath 
from the brook and shade might be to the jaded, sickened victim of towns. less honored or less religiously observed. But the book is calculated to do 
There is not even'so much as a hint of an apology for a simplicity that much more than produce this merely negative impression. It must, by the 
sometimes seems triviality—and in fact sometimes is triviality. We may force and number of its arguments, convince a great many persons that the 
be sure, had it fallen to our author to write the peems which Mr. Morris’s present sanctions of Sunday are illogical and unfortunate, and that the 
erities praise for being as direct and objective as Chaucer’s, he would not sooner the rights and honors of the day effect a change of base the betier. 
have once thought of making Mr. Morris’s prefatory remarks. Subjective To do this is its main purpose. It does indeed, in the closing chapters, 
poetry and the nineteenth century and sociology might never have come construe the uses of the day rather more liberally than is common, but 
upon the earth, for any influence they have had on Mr. Barnes as a poet. | the larger part of it is given to showing that the arguments by which the 
So.we can promise something like a new sensation to nearly anybody who oliservance of Sunday is usually enforced are but a “rope of sand,” and 
will make his acquaintance. to substituting in their places others that appeal more strongly to the 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, for their part, have made the volume a very rational mind. If any one expects to find here a good word for the “con- 
pretty one, and their artists have given them some, though not overmuch, tinental Sabbath ””—which, by the way, is a much more orthodox institution 
assistance. The proof-reader, however, might have been looked after some- than our own—he will be sadly disappointed ; although Mr. Bacon does not 
what more sharply; some of his punctuation is of a kind to cause Mr. consider social visiting on Sunday “continental,” or a walk in the fields 
Barnes a srood deal of affliction. For instance, the twenty-third page has necessarily wicked. The book contains six sermons. The first, on the 
one full-stop too many, and two of the full-stops on the eleventh page Sabbath of God, is perhaps rather fanciful. The second, on the purpose of 
should be commas, or perhaps semicolons. It is worth while to say this, the Jewish Sabbath, shows very clearly that the Jewish Sabbath and the 
for no doubt there will be more editions of the work, which is in no sense Puritan Sunday are not one and the same thing. The third treats of the 
a mere holiday book. That there may be many more editions is a hope uses and abuses of the Jewish Sabbath ; the fourth, of the origin of Sun- 
that we have given reasons enough forthe reader's entertaining. We day, as distinguished from the Sabbath ; the fifth, of the honor that belongs 
have another, too, which, however, we will not now dwell upon. A class to it; the sixth, of the right observance of Sunday. The book is 9 
of our writers we were thinking of—the large class which so much needs | so that “he who runs may read,” and the author’s style is as intelligibl 
to unlearn habits of dishonesty and inflation of speech, and learn how to’ as the printer's ae 
talk honestly and straightforwardly. To learn to talk so is partly to learn | 
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to think so; at all events there is nothing like it for the discovery of one’s | 4n/hors.— Titles. Publishers.—Prices 
inanity. Mr. Barnes’s influence on such persons could not be other than | bea 8 ia), Sonus of Ramet as sad Sh: tds. fis a st 
good ; provided they did not, at the outset, turn from him with unwise dis- | Bellows (Rev. H. W.), The Old World in its New Face, Vol. I. AAs 9 & Bros.) - 
dain of his lack of embroidery and pinchbeck finery, and were sensible ae eek lly ES gg eae La lhe ES SPREE in ag td ee a ew 
, Brackenridge (H. M.). Recollections of Persons and Places 
enough to excuse his occasional undeniable ungainliness and feebleness. Braddon (Miss M. E,), Oscar Bertrand: a Tale, swd...... wegen imcote & Co.) 05) 
aT | ee ee Chesson (f. W.), The Dutch Boers and Slavery in the Trans-Vaal weg ob it abo 
The Sabbath Question. Sermons preached to the Valley Church,’ Dilke (C. W.), Greater Britain. ...........00-+esseeeesees (J. B. Lippincott & co) 
Orange, N. J. By George B. Bacon, Pastor. (New York: Charles Scrib- |. ogiaa.” Tricotrin: A Tale... 00. ioe ececepeecee Ge iB. tt & Co. 
ner & Co. 1868.)—This book, the author tells us, is printed especially Noyes (Rev. Geo. R.), New ‘Testament, eanslaiel ron Psehendors Greek tex 
for the use of those to whom the sermons contained in it were first preached, Southworth (Mrs. E, D. E. N.), Fair Play: A Tale...... (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 1 % 
a 
“The “Biblical “Repertory BIBLIOTH ECA SACRA. The Nation. 
AND ' 





This Journal commences its Highth Volume with the firs: 
The twenty-sixth volume of the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA | issue of January, 1869. It has a wel!-established charac- 
will commence with the January number, 1869. Edited by ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medinm for 


Prof. E. A. Park and 8, H. Tayxox, of Andover, with the | the best talent of the the, country, and s representative of 


co-operation of Dr. J. P. Taomrson, of New York, Dr. H. | the Publishers ag won it the respect and confidence 


of men of all parties. Its increased circulation among 
n Hackett, of Newton, and Dr. D. W. Smon, of Berlin, Bhe a ba WE ney ttn yp, omy 
we of public teachers; and for the sake of its still 
| Many excellent articles are in preparation for the coming | - Citesion smong them the ot —~ 4 to send 
| numbers, among them a series on ‘* Homiletics,”” by Profes. | | the paper widhto an ‘or one mon ‘O any 
|sor Park. The first of this series will appear in the July | = : gto make at a tial Of 1 with a view to su 
‘ number. - the Bublishers are orasten cir ait by Advertionre of 
The price is as cheap as the cheapest, while hundreds of | the p returns from r advertisements in the 
from Press vid | Nation, the circulation of which is considerably larger 

‘ettenentans the aad indi Is assign the | than that of any similar weekly published in this country. 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA the first place among the Quar- | | Book publishers in every rt of the Union, principals or 


terlies. Therefore get the bést. It is published in superior | | schools h meats and exhibitors of works of art, will find it 
style at $3 per annum. to their advantage to advertise in the Natio. 


+ fe of terms, ete., given by circular. 
W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, ony 
ANDOVER, MASS, 


| CONTENTS OF No. 183. 
BN | The Week 
American Cattle. 


PRENCETON REVIEW 


Will hereafter be pubiished by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


This able and influential journal has now completed its 
fortieth year. It has outlived all the religious quarterlies 
in being at the time of its origin, and is, with a single ex- 
ception, the oldest quarterly of any kind in the country. 
This isa strong token of the soundness and vitality of its | 
principles, and of the ability with which it has been con- | 
ducted. 

The Rev, Cuar.es Hopes, D.D., the original founder of 
the Princeton Review, and its constant editor from the first, | 
has now associated with himself, as co-editor, the Rev. 
Lyman H. Arwater, D.D., who has been known for a 








The Tenure-of-Office Act. 
The Indian Difficulty. 
Public Meetings in 

The Pre: 


casional, who have hitherto sustained the /eview, others | Society, 532 pages. Price $2 50. Under the Willows 








qnarter of a century as a leading contributor to it, and the »arpTR REED AND EMENT. sidency fea Harvard College. 
author of a large number of its standard articles. . onepmuans ame, manne | ae pies ~~ 
Tn addition to the corps of contributors, regular and-oc- By Lewis F. Auten, President N. Y. State Agricultural | | pont -~aaditetea Faculty View. 
otes. 
| 


have been and will be enlisted. Among these its friends 
and readers will be gratified to find the name of Dr. 
McCosn, President of Princeton College. 

The January number of the Princefon Revieor will be 
ready in a few days, and will contain articles by Dr. Hodge, 
Dr. McCosh, Dr. W. H. Lord, of Montpelier. Vt.,and other 
contributors whose names will be duly announced, 


TERMS: 
$3 per annum. Clubs of Six, $2 50 each; 
if paid in advance, 


$5 for two years, 
Single Numbers 75 cents, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 
654 Broadway. New York, 


** It is just such a book as our farmers need,”-—Marshall 
P. Wilder, President U. 8S. Ag’! Society. | 

** It is, in my judgment, the best work on the subject yet 
published in America, and worth ten times the cost.”—W., | 
W. Chenery, of Highland Stock Farm. 


wishing to dispose o 
‘* Whatever works the stock-farmer may already have, he | by of the whole of Vol. I., can 


cannes afford to do without this.” — Ohio Farmer. 

“It is one of the best treatises within our knowledge, | 
and contains information, sound and sensible, on every 
page.”"— The People, Concord, N. H. j 

AcENTs WANTED. 


TAINTOR BROS., Publishers, 
678 Broadway. N. Y. 


Current Literature. 
Books of the Week. 


—— 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
z Park Place, New York City. 
of the first seven num- 
do so at the office of 


*,* Persons 


ation. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 Barciay Street, New Yorke, 





all the F Publications, 
‘kere ee leading Foreign 


Foreign works regen . the Natron ~~ constantly on 
| sand op or procured to 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Harper’s New Montuty is, with a single exception, the oldest publication of its 
class now issued in the United States. There are only about six in Great Britain which 
have an earlier date, and the circulation of ‘‘ Harper” is more than three times that of 
these six combined. 


The first Number of Harprr’s MaGazrneE appeared in June, 1850—the Number tor 


..December, 1868. being the two hundred and trventy-third, commencing the Thirty-cighth 


Volume. 


The general plan of the work was carefully considered at the outset. Such changes 
have been made in the details as experience proved to be adapted to carry out more fully 
the original idea. This was to produce a Literary Magazine which should so fully repre 
sent the intellectual activity of the times that it should be welcomed in every cultivated 
American household. Nothing, however notable in other respects, which conflicted 
with good taste or pure morality should find place in its pages. Partisanship in politics 
and polemics in theology were to be rigorously excluded, the discussion of these topics 
being left to their appropriate organs. Apart from these questions, nothing which could 
have interest for the great body of cultivated American readers should be beyond the 
seope of the Magazine. 

Each number of the Magazine contains from twenty-five to one hundred per cent. 
more matter than ary similar publication in the language. This enables the Conductors 


«to furnish a-greater variety of contents than can be given by any of its contemporaries. 


In the department of Imaginative Literature the Magazine has contained not less 
than three thousahd Tales, Poems, and Essays. Fully nine-tenths of these have been 
furnished by American writers, in every State and Territory of the Union. In addition 
to these, the Magazine has given, simultaneously with their publication abroad, the best 
serial novels of DickENs, THACKERAY, BULWER, MARIAN Evans, Dinan MULooK-Cralk, 
end others of the foremost living British Novelists. In this department the Publishers 
challenge comparison with any other European or American Magazine, 

In the departments of History, Biography, Travels, and Adventure, as wellas in 
those of Popular Science, Art, and Industry, the Magazine has an acknowledged pre- 
eminence, Special attention has been given. and will be given, to papers in these depart- 
ments. These papers have given to the bound volumes of the Magazine a place in hun- 
dreds of School and Town Libraries ; and the Publishers are assured from many sources 
that no other volumes are in such constant demand. 

As an Jilustrated Magazine, HanrsEn’s is confessedly without a rival upon either con- 
_Mnent. It has been the leading idea of the conductors to furnish profuse illustrations 
Wherever the pencil of the artist could aid and supplement the pen of the writer. In all, 


- more than ten thousand separate illustrations have been given. A great proportion of 


these have been prepared expressly for this work. The cost of these illustrations alone 
for each Number of the Magazine is greater than the entire sum paid by any other Amer- 
ican Magazine for matter and illustrations. 


The following list of illustrated papers contained within the past year will give a gen- 
eral idea of the value of the Magazine in this respect : 


Titles of Articles, yo. Of Illus. Titles of Articles. No. of Tus. 

ANDES OF PERU AND BOLIVIA (Five Pa- | HIGHLAND LIFE OF VICTORIA AND ALBERT 9 
_ pers - 97 THE WOMAN’s KINGDOM - + 

JOHN A. ‘ANDREW (Portrait) o & 1| JOHN BULLIN ABYSSINIA - - - 13) 

MEMOIRS OF BABYLON - - 8|TO AND UPON THE AMOOR RIVER - = + 


14 EXPLORATIONS IN LOWER CALIFORNIA 


OAP&s OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION aR 
- 10) (Two Papers) - - - 


CHATTANOOGA, AND HOW WE WON IT 


CRADLE LANDS OF THE BIBLE - 13 | THE CHINESE EMBASSY - - - 10 
FROM DERBY TO DISRAELI (Portrait) - 1)|FISH-CULTURE IN AMERICA - - - 24 

DU CHAILLU, GORILLAS, AND CANNIBALS 9 | DAVID GARRICK - + = - - 38 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE - + - + 4) FASHIONS IN GUINEA - - - 
THE PINERIES OF MINNESOTA - + 12) THE HANDEL FESTIVAL (Portraits) +, % 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS or bien waR UNWELCOME GUESTS OF INSECTS - - 16) 


(Two Papers) - - : 


28 | THADDEUS KOsciUszKo (Portraits) 
PILGRIMAGE IN SUNNY LANDS +7? 


24 | LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN,AND HOW WE WON IT if 


A DAY’S FIGHTING AT QUERETARO - 2|)NEW YORK IN THE REVOLUTION - - % 
THE NURSERIES ON BANDALL's ISLAND- 21 | STREET PAVEMENTS oe we 

THE RESTIGOUCHE - - - + 19) SHOOTING STARS AND METEORS - = - 19 | 
THE VOYAGE OF THE ROB Rox - + 15| TRAVELLING IN SIBERIA- - -. + 17 
ASUMMERON THE PLAINS - - - 16 SILVERANDSILVERPLATE - - - 10 


TROUVILLE, A FRENCH PARADISE - | GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON 

Not a few of these papers are of the highest permanent value. Thus the articles on 
the Andes of Peru and Bolivia, by Mr. E. G. Squier, illustrated by nearly a hundred | 
engravings from photographs taken by the author, give a more complete view of the 
wonderful civilization of the old Incas than can be found in all books heretofore pub- | 
lished. These papers in the Magazine cost the subscriber less than the price of a single | 


Number ; if published in ordinary book form, the cost would be more than that of the 


Magazine for a year. 

The Publishers have made arrangements which warrant them in the assurance that 
the Volumes for 1869 shall be fully worthy of the favor and support which Nave been 
accorded to the Magazine for almost twenty years. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


This journal has now completed its twelfth year. Its existence has been coeval with 
the most remarkable epoch of American History, during which it has been not simply a 
mirror of the world in which it has lived, but also an important Agent in the events of 
which it has been the faithful chronicler. 

The Publishers have succeeded.in making Harrer’s WrexLy what from the first 
they intended, it to be—the’ best illustrated newspaper on this Continent. The Volume 
which is now concluded is a good illustration of this success, and is the best guarantee 
which the Publishers can offer for the future. 

The illustrations cover every great event which has occurred in the Old World as 
well as in the New, at the same time that all due aitention has been given to topics of 
especial and local interest. In this department the best artists in this country are con- 
stantly engaged, and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photographers in all the 
large cities of America, Europe, and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 
The enterprise of the publishers in this department of their paper is not equalled dy that 
of any other illustrated paper in the world. 

As a Literary Journal, Harper's | WEEKLY is recognized as the only illustrated 
newspaper which has ever succeeded in establishing and maintsining its claim to pre-em- 
inence. From its first publication it has contained the very best literary matter ever 
furnished to a reading public, including not only short stories, but also serials from the 
most distinguished writers in Europe and America. ‘‘ The Moonstone,” the most inte 
esting of Wilkie Collins’s celebrated works of fiction, was published in the last volume of 
the WEEKLY from the author's manuscript, and illustrated by artists engaged by the pub- 
lishers. ** That Boy of Norcott's,”’ a serial which has recently been commenced in the 
paper, and which will be continued in the Thirteenth Volume, will prove to be one of 
the most brilliant stories ever issued. 

The Editorial matter of Harrer’s Wreekiy constitutes one of its most prominent 
features ; it includes weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Commerce, and 
Miscellaneous topics, The poliey of the paper in this department has always been bold 
and comprehensive, While the Weekly is a champion of every cause based upon justice 
and identified with the best interests of the nation, it has never advocated any policy 
from merely partisan motives. 

Harrer’s WEEKLY is conducted upon a broad and comprehensive policy. It is the 
reflection of all the fluctuating tides of our prosent civilization, and at the same time 
sympathizes and co-operates with their progressive and upward tendencies. Hence it« 
past success ; and, with unabated efforts in every department of the paper, and at what- 
ever trouble or expense, the Publishers are determined that this success shall be main- 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Harrer’s Bazar has gained a success the most rapid and wonderful ever known in 
the annals of journalism. The purpose of the Publishers to produce the best and most 
beautiful Family Paper ever issued has been fully accomplished. 

As an illustrated chronicler of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with the publishers of the Berlin Perer- 
the leading journal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are published in New York 
simultaneously with their appearance in Berlin and Paris. These engravings, following 
the ever-changing fashions, comprise illustrations of every article of dress worn by men, 
women, or children ; and each alternate week they are accompanied by a comprehensive 
supplement containing a large number of patterns, by following which these varieus erti- 
cles of apparel may be readily cut and fashioned by the economical housewife. These 
patterns alone are worth the cost of the paper many times over. Besides these illustra- 
| tions, a colored fashion-plate is frequently furnished with the Bazar. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted to instructive and entertaining 
reading-matter—Stories, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip—thus becoming « 
complete repository of household treasures. In this department the productions of the 
most popular writers at home or abroad find a place—the standard of literary excellence 
being not in any respect inferior to that of the Magazine or Weekly. The Editorial arti- 





-2 | For $20 will be furnished s 


cles of the Bazar are always spicy, and cover every topic of social interest. ‘* Manners 

upon the Road," a series of letters from an Old Bachelor, have been a noticeable feature 

during the past year; and in this shape or some other the contributions of this most 
graceful of living American writers will be continued. 

| The same enterprise on the part of its publishers, and the same judicious editorial 

agement, which have made the Bazar the most interesting and popular of family 


mani 
16 | journals, will be continued ir the future. No effort and no expense will be spared to per- 


| manently secure for this journal the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it #o 
well deserves. 


TERMS, 
Single Subscriptions to either periodical, $4 a year ; for any two, sent to one address, 
$7; for the three, $10. 
To Clubs of five, sending $20 in one remittance, an additional copy will be sent 7. 
x copies for a year, made up of either or all of the periodical: 
at the f+. of the subscribers. 
‘odical Dealers the Magazine will be furnished at $27 per hundred copies; the 
Week or Bazar at $7 per hundred — 
riptions to be paid in advance, Me ge the wrapper of each copy, following the 
eubestiber™ 's name. is the number with which the subscription expires. It is not netes- 


| sary to give notice of discontinuance, as the papers are stopped at the close of the time of 


subscription. 

i The Postage on the Magazine, a the United States, is 24 cents a year; on the 
Weekly and , 20 cents a le at the office where received. Subseribers 
in Canada must send 24 cents for ‘the ieee. or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to 

prepay the United States pos 

Any back Number of either publication can be supplied. Bownd Volumes Will be far- 
~~ eee: : Ofthe ‘ —_ ——. the Numbers for six months. $3; 

oO. e Weekly or Bazar, containing the numbers fora year, $7— or express 

ht paid b; ihe publishers.; rd 

bscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is specified, it is understood 

that the subscri for the Magazine 8 with the current volume ; for the Weekly 
or Bazar, with the number next after the date of the order. 
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STANDARD WORKS» | 


JUST PUBLISHED 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PRESIDENT HOPKINS’S MORAL 
SCIENC 


A LAW. A Treatise on Moral 
Science. By Marx Horxrys, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Williams College. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 

This work is both theoretical and practical. In the 
theoretical part morality is made rational, both as based 
on ends and as involving intuitions, Obligation, in dis- 
tinction from right, is made the moral idea ; the foundation 
of obligation is fully discussed, and a reconciliation of dif- 
ferent systems is attempted. In the practical part the Law 
of Love is applied in connection with the Law of Limita- 
tion, and with a classification of duties—new as respects 
ite basis 


LOVE AS 


DAY’S ENCLISH LITERATURE. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. H. N. Day, of 
New Haven. 1 vol. 12mo, Uniform with Day’ 8 
ou LOR a vatlige ws of Discourse,” and ** Art of Composi- 
tion. 

The fe oti characteristic of this text-book is that 
it directs the study to literature itself as a growth, not to 
authorship, not to history, not to criticism. It presents in 
the first part a selection of the masterpieces of our litera- 
ture most worthy of special study in themselves, while best 
representing the successive phases of the language and 
literature. In the second part it presents, in a strict 
analytical method, a full, detailed view of the elements of 
the language, and of the departments of the literature, with 
the leading authors in each department. 

*,* Although announced some weeks ago, the above 
works<«are but just published. 





DR. LILLIE’S LECTURES ON PETER. 


LECTURES ON THE FIRST AND SECOND 
EPISTLES OF PETER. By the Rev. Joun Luu, 
D.D., - Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
ston, N. Y., author of “Lectures on the Epistles of 
Paul! to the Thess: slonians,” etc. With an introduction 
by Philip Schaif,D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, $3 50. 

Dr. Lillie’s lectures on Thessalonians pore his labors on 
Lange's Commentary have secured him a reputation among 
the first of our expositors and commentators. The volume 
will be warmly welcomed by all Biblical students. 





PROF. PORTER'S MENTAL SCIENCE. 


THE HUMAN INTELLECT. With an In- 
troduction upon Psychology and the Human Soul. By 
Prof. Noam Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 1 vol. md 
nearly 700 pages, $5. 


ALSO, LATELY PUBLISHED : 


BUSHNELL’S MORAL USES OF DARK 
THINGS. $2. 

TRENCH’S ENGLISH, PAST AND PRES- 
ENT. $1 50. 


Any of these books sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt 
of the price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Priced Catalogue No. 10, 


AND OLD BOOKS 


& co., 


OF NEW 


Containing many books not often met with, jast ready, 


and will be forwarded /rce to any address. 


DAVID Cc. FRANCIS, 


DEALER IN New AND OLD Books, 





Astor Place and Eighth Street, New York. 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK: 


RIVES’S LIFE OF MADISON, 


Vou. Til, 
AND BATCHELDER’S 


Massachusetts Manufacturing 
Corporations. 


I, 
HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF JAMES MADISON. 
By Wm. C. Rives. 
Vou. IT. 
8vo, cloth, $3 50. 

The present volume completes this work, of which Hon. 
Geo. Bancroft has said, ‘‘ It may certainly claim to be con- 
sidered as one of the fairest and most complete histories— 
perhaps it can more justly be said that it is the dest history 
of the formation of the Federal Constitution.” 





Il. 
A MANUAL OF THE:LAWS OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS IN RELATION TO MAN- 
UFACTURING CORPORATIONS. 


Together with a Summary of the Laws affecting Corpora- 
tions generally in that Commonwealth, especially those 
Organized for Business Purposes. 


By Samve. BaTcouELper, JR. 
12mo, cloth, $2 50. 





PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 


“NEW. BOOKS. 








WORLD PICTURES IN CAPITALS. 
Epwarp T. Porter, Architect. With a Descri 
end by Professor Henry Coppée. Beautifally 
— oh piotoeraphe from the originals. 4dto, fine 


ninting saarabitie 8S OF PERSONS AND 
PLACES IN THE WEST. By H. M. Brackenrinee, 
a native of the West. Traveller, Author, Jurist. New 
Edition, enlarged. 12mo, toned paper, fine cloth, $2. 


THE GOSPEL IN ENOCH ; or, Truth in the 


Concrete. A Doctrinal and Biographical Sketch. By 
ns H. Tucker. 12mo, tinted paper, fine cloth, 


THE CRUISE OF H. M. 8. “The Galatea” 
round the World, ier the command gf Hi. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, 1867- se as . JOHN 
Muner, B.A., Chaplain’ and OswaLp BRIERLY. 
With numerous colored’ illustrations from sketches 
taken on the spot. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $8. 


THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS, THE DISCOY- 


ERER OF AMERICA. Chiefly by ARTHUR HELPs, 
author of ** The Spanish Conquest of oe 7 Life 
of asas,’’ * Friends in Council,” etc. 12mo, 
toned paper, fine cloth, $2 75. 


TRIFLES FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLI- 
DAYS. By H. 8. Anmsrrone. 12mo, tinted paper, 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


RAYON D’AMOUR. Poems by Satire J. Han- 
cock, author of ‘The Mentanas.”’ With portrait from 
steel. 12mo, tinted paper, cloth, 

REASON AND FAITH;; or, The Two Lights. 
A Novel. By the author of ‘ ‘Struggles for Life.’ New 
Edition. 12mo, fine cloth, $1 50 

ANECDOTES OF THE CLERGY IN AMER- 


ICA. Illustrative of the character of Ministers of Re- 
ligion in the United States. New Edition. 12mo, fine 


cloth, $1 50. 


By 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post- 
age free, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, | every 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Se 


“THE CHURCH RECORD, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF CHURCH NEWS AN) 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


TERMS: 


One Dollar Yearly. Five Copies, Four Dollars. Clergy 
men sending two subscriptions and two dollars 
will receive their own copies free 





CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER: 

The Month, Church News, Foreign Correspondence, eic 
Canadian Correspondence, Home, The Pope’s Letter to 
Protestants, Press on the Recent Episcopal Appoint- 
ments, Kalendar, Leading Articles, The Case of the 
Rey. Alvah Guion, The Roman Council, Reviews and 
Book Notices, Hints on the Management of Sunday- 
Schools, Poetry; The Farm of Aptonga, Chapter IV,, 
by Dr, Neale; Editor’s Box, Queries and Answers. 


POTT & AMERY, 
5 and 18 Cooper Union, New York 


100,000 COPIES SOLD 


OF THE 


JUBILATE 
and 125,000 of the 
HARP OF JUDAH. 


Two admirable Books of Sacred Music for Choirs, Singing 
Schools, Musical Conventions, ctc, 


By L. O. Emerson. 


Every Choir and Singing School should have them, for 
they will be sure of giving satisfaction. 

Price of each $1 38. Sent postpaid. 
made on quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


VICK’S 


FLORAL CUIDE FOR i869. 


The first edition of 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND OF VICK’S ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS AND GUIDE 
IN THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
is now seated, Wi It makes a work of 109 pages, beautiful- 
ly illus’ , With about 150 fine wood a po of flow- 
ers and vegetables, and an elegant col 


A Bouquet of Flowers. 

It is the most beautifal, as well as the most instructive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough direc- 
tions for the culture of yen and vegetables. 

The is published for the benefit of my 

customers, to whom it is sent free without application. 
but will be forwarded to all who apply Kf mail, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





A liberal discount 











B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Bassitr’s LION COFFEE. 

B. T. Bassrrr’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 

B. T. Bassrrt’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 
B. T. Bassrrr’s SALERATUS, 

B. T. Baszirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 


For sale everywhere. 
Ask your grocer for B. T. Baspirt’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be PURE und 
UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 


64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Strect, and 
44 West Street, New York. 





17 ANN PER YEAR GUARANTEED AND STEADY 
$1. 000 Clothes Lines 
CO., 7% Wil- 


_ loyment. We want a reliable nt in 
I our Patent White Wire “5 
ess AMERICAN WIRE 
Street. New York, or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, D1. 
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BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


Books on America, 
illustrated Works, Etc., 


Belonging to Mr. T. H. MORRELL, 
WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTION, 
BY 
BANCS, MERWIN @& CO., 
694 and 696 BROADWAY, 


January 12, 13, and 14, 1869, commencing each evening at 
% o’clock precisely. 
Catalogue ready. Price 25 cents. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


Total Assets, July 1, 1968............. $614,004 47 
Losses Paid since Organization........ $941,059 30 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1866. 

This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 
and uces thereby a are liquid tone wy Am ogg te in 
q and power to that of the ord 
sounding-board, released from its connection with the 

o-case, and resting upon under soun -boards, is re- 
ved from the dity caused by such connection, and its 
vibratory quality increased. 

Our os are first-class in every respect, and 





chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to eir 
quality, but also the guarantee of the repatation of the in- 


strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who G 


have them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
ages household instrument, as well as parties precede 





to purchase new , are invited to call an 
our assortment. 
ARCHER & PANCOAST WwF'G co., 
Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Erc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 
9, tt, '3 Mercer Street WN. Y. 


ANT BD—AGENTS—$75 to 8200 
per month. everywhere. male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
eg ey This Machine will stitch, 

fell, tuck. quilt. cord, bind, braid, 
9 embroider in a most superior manner 
3 only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1 000 for any machine that will sew a 
r, more beautiful. or more elastic seam than ours. 
It es the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, Ca etree ny ang og sport wits 
out out teasing i. e pay agents from per mon 
xpenses, or a commission from which twice that 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO.. PITTS- 
3 ; BOSTON, MASS.: or. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
CAUTION. Do not be eens. 3 _—. by other parties 
& wmbane Ou eth i oteine ond sale 
name or ot! rs e only genuine an 
practical chea; coenntactared. 


WAR LOEALS cena 
chine ever invented. mw nit 30,000 
KNITTING MACHINE Aga ae an acteh or St Louis, 





Insurance Scrip. 
', WILLIAM Cc. CILMAN, 
4 Pors Srreet, New Yore, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wa. STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 





ARCHITECT, 


57 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 





ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 
Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnis Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 


and Grounds and other Architectural and Enginee 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 


Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 
FRED’K C, WIT 





110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES, 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK. 


The Winter Term commences Wednesday, January 6, 
1869. 
Miss H. M. PARKHURST, Principal. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
YALE COLLECE. 


This department of Yale College, under the direction of 
President Wooisey, and Professors Dana, Norton, an, 
Silliman, hedge =n] an Gilman, Johnson, Brewer, Rock- 
well, Eaton, Mars d Verrill, furnishes and spe- 
cial courses of tk in Chemistry and Metallurgy, 
Civil, Mining, and Mechanical Engineering, A os 
Natural History, ete. ior circulars address 
ilman, Sec., ew Haven, Conn. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A first-class can for both sexes. Term 
opens December 28, 1868. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


BURNSIDE ‘FAMILY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
BRATTLEBORO’, VERMONT. 

This School combines the advantages of a Family School 
with the benefits of Military Drill and Discipline. and has 
met with great success for t rs ten years. For further 
information apply to Charles A. Miles, Principal. Brattle- 
boro’, Vt.. or the following gentlemen, to whom Mr. 
a - rmittea 7 ae : 

e St.. New York; Charles 


m3 Esq.. 38 ‘arte lige York; ohn M. Storey, 
Esq , 7 74 West Eleventh ew York; . T. Curtis, 
Esq. New York. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


$%5 TO $200 PER MONTH! Or a Commission from 

— twice that amount can be made by selling the latest 

ved fay ga my FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CL INE. gh 3 For Circulars and Terms, address 

ae CO., 320 South Third Street, Philadel- 
phia. 














CULBERT & CO.,, 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSINC CASES, 
CARD CASES. 


RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 
Writing Desks a Specialty, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CoO. 


New York, January 2%, 1868. 


The Trustees, in ‘ormity to the Charter of the Company 
submit the fi Statement of its affairs on the Bist 
December, 1867 : 


Premiums received on Marine mag) from ist 


January, 1867, to 8ist December, 1 “1, 322,015 00 
Premiums on Policies not marked ont 1st Jan- 

RR RF SE inn te eee y 2,838,109 00 
Total amount of Marine Premiums......... $10,160 160,125 00 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
ner are = Fire Risks disconnected with Mar- 
e 


eoninee "marked off from ist nee, 3 1867 

to Bist December, 1867 _.. $7,597,128. 00 
Losses paid during the same period......... $4,224,964 61 61 
Returns of Premiums and expenses........ 1 


The Com has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of Not York Stock, 


City, Bank, and other Stocks .. ,485 00 
Loans. secured b ———e, ~ otherwise... 2,175,450 00 
Real Estate and Mortgages 210,000 00 
Interest and sundry Notes and Claims ont the 

Company, estimated a vans 252,414 82 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable.......... 3,282,458 27 
CE Uy aac O ie ccsnbcsndesss sencaccrces 373,374 03 
Total Amount of Assets ................... $13,108,177 11 


Six per —. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
cya on and after Tuesday, the F ourth of Febru- 
nex 

IrTy per cent. of the cutatanting certificates of the 
issue of 1865 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their | representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fourth of ebruary next, from which date inter- 
est on the amount so redeemable will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled 
to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending Sist 
December, 1867, for which certificates will be issued on and 
after Tuesday the Seventh of April next, 

y order of the Board 


J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 


John D. vones, Henry K. Bogert, 
a Dennis, Joshua J. Henry, 

. H, H. Moore, Dennis Perkins, 
a Colt, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
Wm. C, Pickersgill, J. Henry Burgy, 
Lewis Curtis, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Charies H. Russell, Cc, A, Hand, 

Lowell Holbrook, B. J. Howland, 

R. Warren Weston, Benj. Babcock, 

Cale) Ba om ll Fletcher Westray, 
Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
Gordon W. Burnham, 

Within 1 E. Frederick Chauncey, 

Robt. G. Fergusson, James Low, 

—_— Lane, Geo, 8, Stephenson, 

meaty res William H. Webb, 

Fate gi iday, Paul Spofford, 

Daniel 8. Miller, Sheppard Gandy, 

Wm. Sturgis, Robert L, Taylor, 


Charies P. Burdett, 


rpuis IS TO CERTIFY THAT I, LOUIS DE PENNE- 
VET. residing in the City, County, and State of New 
York. and heretofore, with OCTAVE BRAYER and 
JULES DE PENNEVET. carry ing on a business in said 
City with fore countries, under the a 
name or firm of BRAYER, DE PENNEVET & CO.., in- 
tend on or after the date hereof to continue pane 
under the said firm name. 
Dated New York, 14th wore, 1868. 
L. DE PENNEVET. 
In presence 8. 8. Sutra. 
— stamp, cancelled.] 
ATE OF NEw York. City AND County oF New York, 
ss.—On this 10th day of December, 1868, before me person- 
ally appeared LOUIS DE PENNEV ET, known to me to 
be the individual described in and who executed the fore- 
going instrument, and er ea tome that he execut- 
ed the same. A. V. W. VAN VECHTEN. 
Notary Public N. Y. State, City and Co. 


" MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


644 Broadway, Corner Bleecker Street, 


New York, December 10, 1868. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared the Thir- 
ty-sixth Semi-annual Dividend on all Deposits (by the — 

entitled thereto), at the rate of SIX PER CENT, PER 
NUM ON ALL SUMS NOT EXCEEDING $1 000 ; AND 
a PER CENT. ON LARGER SUMS; yay yable on and 

after January 18. 1869, free of Government 

The Dividend will be credited under date of “January 1, 

and if not withdrawn will receive interest the same as 4 


deposit of that da 
SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM ON ALL SUMS FROM $1 to $5,000 
will be allowed Depositors, July 1, 1869, and January 1, 


E. J. BROWN, President. 





C. F. ALVORD, Secreta: 
EDWARD SCHELL, Trecearer. 
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UNION ADAMS, 
r637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF 


MEN'S FINE FURNISHING GOODS, 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
(KEEPERS OF THE CITY -TIME), 
BROADWAY, NEAR FourtH SrReEkt, 


NEW YORK. 


Agents for the American ** Waltham *" Watch. meget 
and Manufacturers of Fine Watches, Diamonds, ains, 
Jewellery, and solid ‘* Sterling * Silver-Ware. 

Our Gold Chain is of the best quality, and we sell at the 
lowest price, quality considered. 

Every article of Silver Ware has Bengpict Brotuers 
stamped upon it, and is guaranteed to be equal to English 
manufacture. 

ATCHES—not only of the celebrated American 
*Waltham * Watch Company, but the finest of European 
Manufacture, 

Watches for Timing Horses, Watches that Wind and Set 
without a Key, the celebrated Nardin Watch, and a Waich 

e especially for us, in Europe, which has the name of 

pict BRoTHERs upon it--a Time-KREPER, 

*,* Very special attention is given to Repairing and 
Cleaning Watches. 


691 


Nots.—We have reduced the price of the American 
* Waltham” Watch below the List Price of the Company. 

Should you desire anything in our line, we will answer 
any enquiries by letter, giving description, price, etc. 


ALL WATCHES FROM OUR HOUSE ARE IN SOLID 
GOLD OR COIN SILVER CASES ONLY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


A Favorite Resort. 
We can hardly name a more attractive estab- 
lishment, for those in pursuit of presents, than 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, at 691 Broadway. Fitted 
up very tastefully, in black walnut and gilt, with 
a luxurious lounge for ladies, extending the entire 
length on one side, it engages and charms the 
attention at once ; but we soon discover that one 
of its foremost attractions is the politeness and 
urbanity of the salesmen, who spare no pains in 
exhibiting the various wares, and yet never arge 
one to buy. If we were to mention any one fea- 
ture of the establishment—after the collection of 
diamonds, which is both rare and superb—it would 
be the unusually fine assortment of sets of jew- 
ellery, in all the choicest styles—Byzantine, Etrus- 
can, Coral, and Cameo—pure in material and 
artistic in workmanship. There are also many 
exquisite watches and several tempting cases of 
heavy initial sleeve-buttons. It is a good proof 
of the truth of the foregoing that, although it 
has been open scarcely a year, this establishment 
is already a favorite resort of many of the more 
wealthy and fashionable ladies belonging to our 
first society. The, BeNEpIcT BrorHers merit 
generous success, and we are glad to see them 
80 far along in the high road which leads thereto. 
—Home Journal. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850, With a limited number 
special encouragement is given to ard or timid 
pils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities, 
sical culiure a specialty, includ Mili ly 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with buildings and 
sqpointments complete, in every respect. fitted for 
Coilege, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application. 


W. ©. WILLCOX, M.A., Proverrat, Stamford, Conn, 


TO 


CAPITALISTS & INVESTORS. 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS 


OF THE 


ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND, AND ST. 
LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY, 


PAY BOTH 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST UN GOLD, 





And are free of Government Tax 
| 


' 





This enterprise has long since passed the point at which its 
| completion could be considered doubtful. Nearly half the 
| line is substantially ready for the rails, and contracts are 
in progress for large quantities of iron, and an adequate 
supply of rolling stock. The rails for the division connect- 
ing the Company's Coal Mines with the Chicago and North- 
western Line are all on the ground, and being rapidly laid, | 
so that the Company will shortly be delivering their coal, 
for which they have contracts covering all they can mine 
this season. 





| THE CAPITAL STOCK, FIXED AT NINE MILLIONS, 


is already largely subscribed for, and the remainder is 
going into the hands of individuals along the route, or 
being taken by the counties and towns through which the 
road passes. 
THE ENTIRE CAPITAL 

will, without doubt, be soon taken, and the subscription 
closed. 

THE BONDS ARE A FIRST AND ONLY LIEN 
of $21,000 per mile upon 400 miles of railroad, traversing 


THE RICHEST AND MOST POPULOUS DISTRIOT 
of Illinois, upon the Company's franchises, and property of 
every description, including 

20,000 ACRES OF VALUABLE COAL LANDS, 
partly owned in fee and partly leased for 50 years, and 
estimated to contain 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION TONS OF COAL. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & €O., 


479 BROADWAY, 
Four doors below Broome Street, 
OPFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO,, 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


ETC., ETC., 
ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARTERED* BY SPECIAL AOT OF 
CONGRESS. 





Each Bond is for $1,000, or £200 sterling, and is converti- | 
ble into Stock of the Company at the option of the holder. | 
The interest is payable on February 1 and August 1. | 


The Trustee for the Bondholders is the Union Trust 
fected by which a considerable part of this Loan is likely | 


to be placed in Europe, and only a small portion of the 
issue will remain to be disposed of at home. 


Parties subscribing at once will secure the Gold premium | 
on the coupon of February 1, which is equal to a reduc- 
tion of one per cent. on the price of the Bonds, 


We are authorized to offer what remains of these Bonds 
at 973g and accrued interest in currency; at which price, 
considering the soundness of the enterprise and the ample 
security of the Loan, the Bonds must be regarded as the 


CHEAPEST AND BEST INVESTMENT ON ‘THE 
MARKET. 


Other approved Securities received in exchange at mar- 
ket rates. ' 


Pamphlets giving full information sent on application. 
The Bonds may be had of 


H. H. BOODY, Treasurer, 
12 WALL STREET, 


AND OF 


HENRY ‘CLEWS & CO., 


BANKERS, 





Company of New York. Arrangements have been per | 


CA8H CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
First National Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 


OFFICERS : 

CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President. 

JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Com- 

mittee. 

HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 

EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 

‘This Company, National in its character, offers, by rea- 
son of its Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre- 
sented to the pablic. 

JAY COOKE & CO., of 216 Broadway, new Park Bank 
Building, are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. 0. 
‘Whitman and J. U. Orvis, Managers, where applications 
for insurance on the most favorable terms will be re- 
ceived. 





COLGATE & CO. 
FRAGRANT TOILET ‘SOAPS. 
A variety of kinds of superior. excel- 

family grocers, and by all deal- 





32 WALL- STREET, NEW YORK. 


ers in fancy articles. 
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